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: | WHITIN AND KITSON 
| ————— | COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to imsure 


; ; the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. : 
of WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Compers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap Equipment for 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
Old Mill CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
1S 


Cleaning. New Cotton 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 
" House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


The Smith Stop Motion for 
; OUR RINGS Two Ply Twisting 


| Set the Standard for Quality ‘se 


Eliminates Waste; 
prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles; 
the only simple device 
for the purpose. 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


q 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


COMPANY DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D.CLOUDMAN .- 4S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Real 


Improvement 


lor the first time since the 1907 panic, the 
Southern cotton mills have orders sufficient to 
insure full time operation for many months. 

There has been a real improvement in eotton 
manufacturing conditions and with few excep- 
tions, the mills are very optimistic. 

Many mills have orders that will run them 
into next summer, and afew are now sold up 
into 1913. 

Old mills that have been idle for several years 
are beirg put in operation and mills that 
have been curtailing are starting up the idle por- 
tion of their machinery. 

During the last three years mills have been 
forced to economize and their stocks of supplies 
have been reduced to the lowest possible point. 

With a return of prosperity the cotton mills 
must enter the market for supplies and machin- 
ery. 

The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 
is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO ML B 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, V arnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


There’s a 


Felton Brush 


Mifor every textile purpose. If 
we haven't it in stock we 


will gladly make it on your 


specifications. 
Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Tariff Board Cotton Glossary 


EFORE beginning their work 


upon the cost of textiles, 
ithe Tariff Board experts 
spent some time compiling 


a textile glossary which gives defi- 
nitions and explanations of all sub- 
jects that are likely to be included 
in any of their textile reports. 

The following are the sections of 
the glossary which apply to cotton 
goods and yarns and which may be 
considered as standard definitions: 

Cotton Yarn. 

Cotton yarn consists of several 
fibérs of cotton spun together imto 
a strand or thread for use in weav- 
ing, knitting, or further process of 
manufacture. 

In making ordinary cotton yarn, 
sometimes specified as carded cot- 
ton yarn, from raw cotton the ma- 
terial is subjected to five processes, 
these being (1) picking, (2) carding, 
(3) drawing, (4) roving, and (5 
spinning. 

The process of manufacture in 
brief is as follows: On arriving at 
the picker room at the mi!l the ties 
and bagging are removed from the 
bales of raw cotton and the com- 
pacted cotton opened out and mixed 
together by hand or by one of the 
various types of bale-breaker ma- 
chines. In well-managed mills it is 
then allowed to stand to regain tis 
normal condition beforé being put 
through the pickers. 

(4) The American “picker room” 
or “lapper room corresponds to the 


English “seuteher room,” also eall- 
ed “blow room.” The word “pick- 
er” is a general term comprising 


all the beater machines, known in- 
dividually as ~ and “lap- 
pers. The first machine is usually 
a combined opener and breaker 
picker, and this is followed by the 
intermediate lapper and then Dy 
the finished lapper.- The process in 
the three machines is similar. The 
prejecting fringe of a sheet of cotton 
that is being slowly passed between 
two feed rolis is struck by a rap- 
idly revoviving beater which breaks 
it up and knocks out the foreign 
matter, such as leaf and trash; the 
loosened-up material is drawn on, 
by fan suction, between two cakes 
perforated to allow the dust to be 


‘openers 


drawn out, the partially cleaned 
sheet of cotton beme then com- 
pressed between heavy calendar 


rolls and wound up into a lap. Four 
laps from the breaker picker are 
fed together into the imtermediate 
and four laps from the intermediate 
into the finisher ltapper. The tap 
from the finisher lapper is similar 
to that from the other machines, but 
is cleaner and of a more uniiorm 
weight per yard. The product of the 
finisher lapper is called a cotton 
ecard lap, and is sent to the card 
room to be placed on the back of a 
card. The laps are usually 40 or 45 
inches wide, depending on the 
width of the card, and about 16 
inches in diameter.. They usually 
weigh between 9 an 14 ounces to 
the yard. 

2?) At the card the sheet of cot- 
ton as it unwinds from the lap is 
fed into and drawn around a rapid- 


bobbins: a small 


ly revolving cylinder covered with 
wire teeth. As the cotton is whirl- 
ed round, the ends of the 
fibers which have become embedded 
in the wire teeth are thrown by cen- 
trifugal foree against the wire teeth 
on a chain of narrow bars or flats 
which are slowly revolving in the 
opposite direction, with the result 
that the mass of fibers is brushed 
or carded. The layer of cotton thus 
carded is automatically stripped 
from the wire-covered cylinder Dy 
a smaller wire-covered cylinder 
called a doffer, and in turn is strip- 
ped from this by the action of an 
oscillatting comb. The web thus 
produced is drawn through a trum- 
pet and calendar rools and the re- 
sulting sliver coiled into a can. Sli- 
ver is a loose rope of cotton with- 
out twist, and as produced by the 
cards, draw frames, and similar ma- 
chines weighs usually hetween 40 
and 80 grains to the yard. 

3) A draw frame is a machine 
with four pairs of rolis, of which 
each pair has a greater circumfer- 
ential speed than that preceding, 
the object of the machine beme to 
parallel the cotton fibers by draw- 
ing out or attenuating the sliver. 
The number of yards produced at 
the front of the machine for each 
single yard fed in is called the draft 


lor 


of the machine, and this can be 
regulated at will by change gears 
which regulate the speed of the 


front roll. To ebtain uniform re- 
sults from a more thorough mixing, 
six card slivers are usually run 
through and drawn out into one, 
the draft used being about six and 
giving nearly the same weight sli- 
ver as before. The sliver from the 
first draw frame is coiled into cans 
and these cans put behind a sec- 
ond draw frame, where the process 
of doubling six and drawing six is 
repeated as before. For other -than 
coarse yarns this process is repeat- 
ed through a third draw frame. 

4) The eans of sliver from the 
last draw frame go to the slubber. 
where each end separately is pass- 
ed between three sets of rolis to 
further parallel and attentuate it, 
and is then wound by flyers on large 
amount of twist, 
from three-fourths to one and one- 
half turns per inch, being inserted 
lo enable the roving, as it is now 
called, to stand the pull of the re- 
volving bobbim. Roving is a loose 
rope of cotton in which has been 
inserted a sheht amount of twist. 

The bobbins from the slubber are 
put in the creel of the intermediate 
fly frame, two ends drawn out to- 
gether between three sets of rolis, 
and the attentuated roving- wound 
up on a smaller set of bobbins. The 
intermediate bobbins are put in the 
creel of a fine frame, two ends 
drawn out together, and wound up 
as before. The slubber, intermedi- 
ate and fine frame are all catied 
fly frames, because in each Case 
the roving is wound on the bobbins 
by means of the presser finger on 
the end of a steel arm ealled a 
flyer. The work performed by ail! 
three machines is similar, but the 
roving made by each successive ma- 


chine is more attentuated, more 
twist has to be inserted to enable tt 
to stand the strain, and it is wound 
on smaller bobbins. For fine yarns 
there are used four instead of three 
roving processes, the additional fly 
frame being similar m its action to 
that of the others, but distinguish- 
ed by the name of jack frame. 

(5) The final process in making 
single yarn is spinning, which con- 
sists in still further drawing out 
and imparting the final twist to the 
product. There are two processes 
by which this may be done—by (a 
ring spinning and (b) mule spinning. 

a) Ring frames are so called be- 
vause of the steel rings, fixed in a 
ring rail, which surround each spin- 
die. The ring rail is lifted up and 
down automatically and travelers 
on the rings serve to guide the yarn 
on the bobbins. The “traveler” its 
a little steel clip which is held on by 
the projecting flange of the ring 
but which is free to slide around 
the ring as fast as the bobbin can 
pull the yarn. In the process of 
spinning the bobbins of roving from 
the last fly frame are put in the 
creel of the ring frame and either 
one end. or two together as desired. 
are drawn out between three pairs 
of rolls, ordinary drafts being around 
8 for single roving and {2 for don- 
ble roving. On being delivered from 
the front rolis the yarn, as H is 
thereafter called, passes through a 
guide wire and then through the 
traveler which guides the yarn on 
the bobbins in layers as the ripe 
rail is traversed up and down. The 
spindies are driven at a fixed speed 
of between 6,000 and 10,000 revolu- 
tions a minute, the power being 
transmitted to them by endless spin- 
die bands which pass around the 
tin driving cylinder and the whirl 
of one or more spindles. Spindle 
bands are made of yarn or rovings 
which are twisted or braided te- 
gether to make a small card. The 
speed of spindles on ring frames is 
fixed and the twist to be inserted 
in the varn is regulated by changing 
the speed of the front rolls by means 
of change gears. If the spindle 
makes eight revolutions while 1 inch 
is being fed out from the front roll 
there will be inserted eight turns 
of twist per inch in the yarn. Fill- 
ing yarns are given less twist than 
warp yarns and each number and 
class of varn has a certain standard 
twist that is supposed to give best 
results. 

Ring spinning is a continuos pro- 
ceas. The yarn is drawn out, twisted 
and wound on the bobbins at the 
same time, an! the small steel trav- 
elers rush around the rings at the 
rate of 50 miles an hour for several! 
hours at a time without a stop. 

‘b) The mule is an intermittent! 
spinning machine. A certain length 
of roving is drawn out and twisted, 
the machine ceases to produce while 
this is being wound up, and then an- 
other length is drawn out and the 
eycle of operations repeated as be- 
fore. In a mule spinning frame the 
spindles instead of being fixed on a 
stationary rail are mounted on a 
carriage which alternately moves 


away from the back to the rolis a 
distance of some 5 feet. AS yarn 
emerges from the front roll it. is 
twisted over the end of the spindle, 
being guided by wire rods called 
fallers. Im the process of spinning 
the roving from the last fly frame 
is put in the creel of the mule and 
one or two ends together drawn out 
throneh three sets of rolis and 
passed on to the spindle. The spin- 
dies and carriage recede as fast as 
the varn is delivered from the rolls, 
in some cases about i. per cent. 
faster, making an additonal. draft. 
The movement of the carriage is 
called the “stretch.” At the end of 
each stretch the rolls are automat- 
ically stopped, the are 
stopped, and reversed in motion 
while the fallers guide the yarn 
away from the point of the -spin- 
die to the place where it is to be 
wound up. This is called “backing 
of.” After pausing at the end of 
the stretch, the carriage approaches 
rolis again while the spindies re- 
volve in the direction 
again, this time winding (generally 
on the bare spindle) the yarn that 
was spun on the outward stretch. 

The character of the winding is 
move quickly downwards, winding 
on a layer of yarn im coarse rows, 
and then move upwards more slow- 
ly, Winding a layer in ¢élose rows. 
The result is to some extent to 
cross the yarn layers over one an- 
other so that the COp will hold Lo- 
gether without inside support after 
it is. removed from the spindle: A 
cop is a cylindrical coil of yarn with 
cone-shaped ends that is produced 
by the spinning mule; it may or may 
not be wound on paper tabes. Wary 
cops are made larger than the fill- 
ng or pin cops, which are made 
small so as to fil into the shuttle. 
Mule and Ring Spinning Contrasted. 

Mule spinning is older than ring 
spinning. It is nearer to the origi- 
nal method of hand spinning and 
puts less strain on the yarn, per- 
mitting shorter fibered eotton to be 
spun to higher numbers and -simi- 
lar cotton to be spun with less 
twist than is possible with the fing 
frame, and the methods of operation 
also tends to make evener and lof- 
tier varn.- In the older cotton man- 
ufacturing countries, such as 
England, France, Switzerland, and 
Austria, over two-thirds of. the 


opposite 


spindles are mule spindles. Mules 
are essential for spinning shert- 
stapled waste that can not stand 


much strain and they also are es- 
sential for spinning  long-stapled 
cottons mto the very high counts. 
Mule spindles take less power to 
operate and the first cost is usually 
less than ring spindles. Ring 
frames have the advantage of tak- 
ing up much less floor space, and 
of being much easier to operate and 
repair; of requiring less skilled 
help; and what is espeeially impor- 
lant, of turning off.a larger produc- 
(ion on ordinary numbers at a 
smaller wage cost. Until récentiv 
the ring frame was only considered 
to be fit for warp yarns under 40s, 
but it has been impreved and per- 
fected until it is largely used for 
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poth warp and filling, and with 
good stapled cotton in which can be 
inserted sufficient twist it is In some 
cases regularly used for numbers 
as high as 120s. In new manutac- 
turing countries, such as United 
States, Italy, Japan, India, and Bra- 
zil, the great bulk of spinning is on 
ring frames. As a rule English 
yarns are spun with less twist than 
is customary in the United States 
which makes a cloth with a better 
“cover” and more “clothy” feel, but 
with less strength and durability 
than the American. 

The number or count, as applied 
to cottoh yarn, means the number 
of 840-yard hanks that weigh tf 
pound. A pound of No. 1 yarn 
therefore measures 840 yards, while 
a pound of No. 4oos yarn, such as 
is used for making fine thread, 
measures 400 by. 840, or 336,000 
yards, which is 191 miles, to the 
pound. 

Warp yarn is the yarn that runs 
lengthwise the cloth. Itis stronger 
and harder twisted than the weft 
or filling yarn that is used cross- 
ways the cloth. 

A large part of the cotton yarn 
produced is woven in the same mill 
in which it is spun. This is more 
common in U. 8S. where the mdus- 
try is more scattered and the sepa- 
rate mills have to be more self-con- 
tained than it Is mm the countries 
like England, where the crowding 
of many mills inte a small compass 
has aided in specializing in the 
various branches of manufacture. 

Besides the regular cotlon-weav- 
ing mills that buy all or a portion 
of their yarn from spinning mills. 
there is a large demand for cotton 
yarn from knittmge mills, thread 
mills, braiding and ribbon loom eés- 
tablishments, etc. a considerable 
and increasing amount is required 
by the worsted and woolen mills 
for weaving with wool varn, and a 
substantial amount, especially of the 
mereerized cotton yarns, by the silk 
mills for weaving with silk yarns. 

If yarns are not to be woven in 
the place in which they are spun 
they are put up for shipment in va- 
rious ways by the use of reels, 
winders, warpers, etc, or they may 
be shipped in the mule cop, this 
latter being much more common in 
shipping to near-by mills than ship- 
ping abroad. 

The bulk of the _ international! 
trade im eotton yarn consists of 
skein yarns that are put up in 10- 
pound paper-covered bundles which 
are packed in burlap-covered bales, 
the ordinary bale. containing 40 
bundles, or a total of 400 pounds. 
The bundling may be done by hand 
or by a power-driven yarn-bundling 
press, and each 10-pound bundle 
usually contains the same number 
Of skeins as the number of the 
yarn. Bome countries prefer 5- 
pound bundles instead of the regu- 
lar 10-pound. A skein consists of a 
single, continuous thread wound in- 
to circular form on a reed. The 
usual cotton skein is made on a 
reel swift of 54 inches diameter. 

A warp, or warp chain, is a num- 
ber of ends of yarn of equal length. 
parallel to one another, that are to 
form the lengthwise series of 
threads in cloth. For shipment 


warps are put up in round and eyl- 
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indrical balled chains, in looped or 
linked chains, or occasionally on 
the large wooden-barreled, iron- 
flagged beams that are used behind 
the slasher or similar smalier beams 
containing the varp already sized 
and siashed for use on the loom. 

Ply yarns are two or more yarns 
twisted together, the operation be- 
mg performed on what is known 
as a ring twister. In England such 
yarns are known as folded yarns. 
Two-ply, three-ply yarns, ete. are 
called in England twofold, three- 
fold yarns, elec. Two-ply yarns are 
often twisted in England on 4a 
“twiner,” a machine built on the 
principle of the self-acting mule, 
but so modified that it is a doubling 
instead of a@ spinning machine. 
This is a cheaper process than 
doubling on the ring twister, and 
England exports conisedrable twin- 
er yarns to India, China, Holland, 
and Turkey. 

Cable yarns are made of two or 
more ply yarns that are cabled or 
twisted together in the opposite 
direction from the ply twist, making 
what is known as cable yarn or 
cord. The object of making the 
second twist the reverse of the first 
twist is to make the yarns twist 
closer together and this is often aid- 
ed by twisting in a wet condition. 

International Yarn Trade.—The 
ocean-borne. trade of the world im 
eotton yarn now averages around 
$150,000,000 a vear, of which the 
great bulk is unbleached yarn. The 
main exporters of cotton yarn in 
order of value are Great Britain, In- 
dia, Germany, Japan, and Belgium. 
Great Britain exports cotton yarn 
more or less to al! nations, finding 
her best markets usually in Ger- 
many, India, Holland, United States, 
Turkey, France and Switzerland in 
the order named. Considered by 
weight the largest exporter of cot- 
ton yarn ts India. The average num- 
ber exported from Great Britain is 
estimated to be about 36s, and much 
of it is high-eount yarn for use in 
eontinental jace and embroidery 
work. The Indiah yarn goes main- 
ly to Chima and is all low-count yarn. 
the bulk of it being No. 10s: The 


Japanese yarn is also taken by China, 


the bulk of these shipments being 
of No, 16s. 

China is the biggest importer of 
cotton yarns in the world, its an- 
nual taking averaging about $40,000,- 
000 worth. This is followed by 
Germany with average yarn im- 
ports of some $30,000,000, Nether- 
lands with $16,000,000, and “India 
with $12.000.000 worth. 

The exports of yarn from the 
United States average only about 
$400,000 worth. and go mainiy to 
Canada, Buenos Aires, and Hone- 
kong. The imports of yarn into the 
United States average about  83.- 
9000,000 worth a year and are main- 
ly supplied by Great Britain, with 
smaller amounts from Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. The main 
import numbers are 60s, 58s, 78s, 
68s and 40s, 

Cotton Waste. Until recently, 
and even yet with some manufac- 
turers, the term “cotton waste” in- 
chides both linters and cotton-mil! 
waste. 

Linters is the name given to the 
short fibers or fuzz that cling to the 


cottonseed after the long fibers 
have been temoved by the regular 
gin. Before being crushed in the 
eottonseed-oil mill the seed is run 
through a “linter-gin” which is es- 
pecially constructed to remove the 
most of the short lint adhering to 
the seed. Most oH mills press the 
linters thus obtained into bales and 
sell to waste mills at home or 
abroad to be spun into carpet or 
other coarse yarns, but some rough- 
ly ecard the linters on the mill 
premises and make batting which 
is largely used tor lining quilts, etc. 
Linters now quite generaliv 
treated as raw cotton, being used 
in many lines of manufacture where 
otherwise it would be necessary to 
use a better grade of cotton. 

Cotton-mill waste is the waste re- 
sulting from the various cotton- 
mill processes. Each pound of cot- 
ton loses on an average about 15 
per cent. of its weight in visible 
and invisible waste in going through 
a mill: the “invisible waste” being 
due to the dust and sand, evapora- 
tion, étc. 

There are two main kinds of cot- 
ton-mill waste: (1) Hard waste or 
waste in which there is some twist, 
which is made on the spinning and 
subsequent machines and consists 
of cop buttons, reel waste, twister 
waste, ete.: hard waste has to be 
run through some machine to tear 
it up and take out the twist in this 
way before it can be reworked; 1! 
is graded according to cleanness, 
whether white or colored, and ac- 
cording to the machine on which 
it is made: (2) soft waste, which 
includes all waste of the machines 
up to the spinning frame, such as 
motes, card fly, flat and cylinder 
strips, cleaning waste, roving waste. 
ete. 

There are two main systems of 
machinery generally used in the 
manufacture of eotton waste—the 
condenser and the coiler. The usu- 
al machines in the condenser sys- 
tem of waste manufacture consists 
of (1) opener, (2) picker, (3) auto- 
matic double or triple waste cards, 
(4) waste mule. The usual ma- 
chines in the coiler system are (1) 
opener, (2) picker, with lap-mak- 
ing apparatus, (3) breaker card with 
1 2 3 or 4 cans; (4) derby doubler, 
‘5) roving card, (6) waste mule. 
The first resembles the wool sys- 
tem, and the latter is more simi- 
lar to the cotton system of manu- 
facture. The condenser is best for 
soft yarn and gives a soft and full 
yarn that can be used for warp 
and filling for blankets, flannelets 
cleaning cloths, quilts, ete. The 
colier is best for waste yarns that 
are intended to be harder twisted 
and to be used for towels, cloth to 
he printed or dyed, for twine, -rope, 
eic. The eoiler has the advantage 
of the condenser system in that 
there is more doubling of slivers. 
and therefore the resulting varn ie 
evener in grade, and it also has the 
advantage that any card can be 
stopped for cleaning or repair sep- 
arately. It has the disadvantage, 
however, of imtroducing another 
machine, which adds to the cost of 
meuufaeture. The condenser sys- 
tem is the one used in the majority 


of the waste milis of Germany, 


where this industry has reached its 
largest development. 

Waste is nearly always spun on 
the mule, as this system puts less 
straim on the yarn than ts the case 
wilh ring spinning. Recently there 
has been invented a ring spinning 
lrame for waste thal. by means of 
an intermittent second-draft§ar- 
rangement. has some of the fea- 
tures of the mule, and for yarn in 
which it is permissible to insert 
sufficient twist this machine is very 
suitable. Waste yarns that are to 
be used for filling are frequently 
made direct from the card slivers 
on a tubular cop machine withwut 
using any spinning machine at ali. 

Cotton waste is manufactured in- 
to a wide variety of products. f 
is largely used for filling for cotton 
blankets, flannelets, cheap trouser- 
ing, toweling, etc., and as both warp 
and filling in making sacks, scrub 
bing cloths, dishrags. mais. etc. 
is used for making candle and lamp 
wicks, wadding for surgical pur- 
poses, guncotton,. and a number of 
other articles, besides being used 
for stuffing bedquilts, for spreading 
under carpets in thin, paper-cover- 
ed layers: for packing for jewelry. 
ete. Hard waste is largely used 
for machine wiping, ete. Some 
cotton waste is used in the manu- 
facture of artificial viscose silk. for 
which it is well suited, as cotton 
is the purest natural cellulose 
known; but in general it is too ex- 
pensive for this purpose. 

Flocks are the short fibers that 
have been removed from the cloth 
during the finishing processes, such 
as brushing, shearing, ete. 

(Continued Next Week.) 


“| heard you were arrested for 
speeding.” 

“Yep. Going ninety miles per 
sixty minutes.” 

“What did the Judge say?” 

“Fine.”— Ex. 

Wife—“Wretch! Show me that 
letter!” 

Husband—*“What letter?” 

Wife—“That one in your hand. 
It's from a woman, [ can see 
by the writing, and you turned pale 
when you scw it.” 

Husband—“Yes. Here it is. It’s 
your dressmaker's bill.’"—New York 
Mail. 


It was a real, right-down jelly 
old English wedding, yet down by, 
the bottom of the breaklas: tabi 
sat one pale and serious individual 
who, like Sir Artur Sullivan's 
ganist, was “weary and iii at ease. 
He seemed miserably alone and un- 
happy m all that goodly company 
wherefore the eheery best man 
sought him out, slapped him on the 
back, and ullimately said, “Uome 
come, old man, cheer up. Have you 
kissed the bride?” 

Deep came a sigh from his very 
boots as he spoke the answer thai 
told far more than its meagre words 
expressed : 

“Not lately old man—not lately!” 
—Exchange. 


‘ 
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Contest Breaks Record. 


On Wednesday morning of last 
week (Nov. 15th) we wrote a notice 
to the effect that 54 articles had 
been contributed to the contest for 
the best “Management! 
of Help” but by a later mail that 
day two more were received which 
brought the number up to 56 and 


articles .on 


since then two more have been re- 
ceived making the total number 58 
but the last two being recerved after 
the time limit of Nov. 15th will not 
be considered as contesting for the 
prizes. 

This contest with 58 articles has 
broken all records and we are much 
gratified at the imterest that has 
been taken in this subject and also 
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Help 


men, young men and old men. Again 
in the spinning room we usually 
employ a class of help that could be 
classed as children, though there 
Thavye be some grown-ups among 
them. while in the spooling and 
kindred departments we employ al- 
most exclusively women. Agaim, I 
is necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of day-work and piece-work 
in this connection, for the speeder 
hands, spoolers and weavers are 
nearly always piece hands while 
the rest of the help are working 
by the day. And different methods 
will often be necessary to get the 
best results while dealing with the 
different kinds of help and the dif- 
ferent conditions under which they 
work. It is out of the question for 
a man or overseer to have an iron- 
clad system or method by which to 
handle and manage all help. The 
writer has worked in mills from 
Massachusetts to Georgia and from 
Mississippi to South Carolma and 
has worked among a great many 


at the class of men who have writ-“Kinds of people and his experience 


ten the articles. 

The only contest which has ever 
approached this one was the con- 
test which our editor ran, 
editor of the Textile Manufacturer, 
on “Clothing, Grinding and Setting 


when 


Cards” and to which there were 54 
articles four less 
that were received this time. 


contributed or 


These 58 articles giving the ideas 
of experienced and practiced men 
on such a: important subject, will 
constitute a very valuable book and 
one which every mill man should 
have. 


Number Seventeen. 


I N considering the subject of 

managing help it is necessary 
to look at the question from severa! 
different standpoints: ist, because 
the mill is divided into several dif- 
ferent departments, each of which 
often employ a different kind of 
help from the others, for instance— 
the picker room and cards are of- 
ten, I might say always, run by old 
men or men that are old enough to 
have some ideas of their own, while 
the drawing, slubbers and  fly- 
frames are generally run by people 
who are about grown, but are of a 
less settied disposition than the card 
and picker hands. Here, too, we 
often find young women and old wo- 


has been that each individual oper- 
ative is a problem within itself and 
it is the duty of 1 overseer to 


study each individua'! learn irs! 
what kind of treatm’: 
to make that hand tn out the 


largest production, make good work 
and at the same time remain satis- 
fied and contented. By the above 
statement the writer does not mean 
that he, the overseer, should make 
separate rules for the benefit of 
each hand, but that he should have 
a strict set of rules all of which 
should be strictly just—both to the 
mill company and the overatives 

and that he. should employ his 
iudgment and tact in makine each 
individual obey those rules,—for im- 
stance, to some operatives only a 
word. kindly spoken, is all that. is 
necessary to get them to put forth 
their utmost effort—while others it 
may be necessary to always speak 
to them with a frown on your face 
Still others it may be necessary to 
continuous!v keep before them the 
fact that they will be punished in 
some form or other if they fail t 
come up to the requirements. But 
1 want to say in this connection. 
that in all my experience as section 
hand, second hand and overseer, | 
have never seen any lasting good 
result from the use of profane lan- 
guage to an operative. It is true 
that I have used it and have séen 
others use it, and sometimes it 
would seem to get results, but 
sooner or tater you would hear of 
some family leaving to go to an- 
other mill and the parents of the 
family would give as one of their 


reasons that they did not like to 
have their children work for a man 
that would eurse them. For this 
reason | have made it a rule for the 
last ten vears never to allow the 
men under me, such as section 
hands, second hands, ete., to curse 
the help. It is often necessary to 
lal very plain and in rare cases it 
may be necessary to speak a little 
roughly but this can always be done 
without using profane language. 
Some years ago the writer took 
eharge of a spinning room where i! 
was claimed for the preceding 
overseer that he could be heard 
cursing the length of,four spinning 
frames with all the machinery run 
ning. When the writer began to 
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tenders who were girls, to rush 
the machines in order to get the 
work through. On top of this the 
superintendent refused to furnish 
anything for the giris to sit on if 
by chance they should get all their 
machines to running, and refused 
to allow them to sit In a window 
which was about eight feet trom 
their machines, giving as his reason 
that if they were required to re- 
main standing they could get the 
machine started quicker when it 
stopped and thus savethe time that 
would be required for them to walk 
the eight feet from the window to 
the machine. And though he did 
not say so I guess he figured that 
he had saved a whole lot when he 


give orders in a kind, but positiveggyed the few feet of bamber that 


tone, the help looked at him as if 
he had been a seven day's wonder. 
But the effect of this change of 
Treatment was like magic. It began 
to be talked in the vicinity thal 
there was an overseer at the mil! 
that did not curse nor allow his 
men to curse the help and it was 
not long before many of the fami- 
lies that had left and gone into other 
kinds of work began to return and 
within three months all the ma- 
chinery was running and i before 
the end of one vear the average 
output. of the mill had been in- 
creased about 30 per cent. 


The question of managing help 
is not one that can be solved by 
the overseer alone for unless he has 
the eo-operation of the officials that 
are over him he ean do but very 
little, for instance, if the men higher 
up make rules that are unjust and 
then insist on the overseer enfore- 
me them, the result will be that the 
help becomes dissatisfied and dis- 
couraged and the effect will soon 
be noticed in the falling off of the 
production and poor quality of the 
output of the mill. The writer calis 
to mind one instance of this kind. Ti 
was at a mill that was originaliv 
built to ron numbers from about 
i5s to 20s yarn and had been chane- 
ed over on to 30s and 40s varn, the 
warp being 30s and the filling 40s 
In the warpers we were using the 
same spools that had originally been 
used to run 14s to 18s. and. they 
were about two sizes too large and 
heavy for the No. 30 
only. were the spools too large and 
heavy but they were worn until fhe 
holes in them were nearly twice as 
large as they should be and were 
no longer round. This made the 
work run very bad on the warvers 
In spite of all this the officials re- 
fused to get new spools’ or new 
skewers and insisted on the warper 


yarn. Not 


would have been required to make 
a stool. Now every one that has 
ever run warpers know that whén 
a warper tender is tying or putting 
up an end, that they stand practi- 
cally on one foot and to be con- 
tinuousiy puting up ends is very 
tiresome. Therefore, it is my be- 
lief that in justice to the operative 
they should be allowed to sit down 
when they have an opportunity. 
Rgain, the officials should do every- 
thine possible to make the work 
run good and thus help to keep the 
helf satisfied. I stayed with the 
above mill for more than a year, 
but was never able to get more than 
enough help and at times nof 
enough to run the machinery and it 
was due to the fact that the help 
would not stay there and put w 
with the kind of treatment that 
they had to endure. At this same 
mill I have seen as many as 100 or 
more panes out of the various win- 
dows, monitors, ete.. and the tem- 
perature almost down to zero and 
the help would be required to work 
in this condition without any steam 
or hot air in the room. I have 
known this same superintendent to 
have the windows all nailed down 
when the temperature was 98 in 
the shade and for no other reason 
than he had seen a few of the hands 
looking out of the window. Now the 
writer does not advocate allowing 
hands to kill time loafing arownd 
the windows, but he does claim that 
it is an injustice to the help to 
shut 75 or 100 of them up in a room 
as hot as an oven because a few 
had violated the rules. 

Some one has requested that the 
questions of morals be considered 
and treated in this series of articles 
and in my humble way I shall! state 
what I believe to be the best alone 
this line. The Bible teaches us 
three things: ist. That woman has 
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always tempted man. 2nd. That it is 
not God's pian to force people to be 
good, but to teach them what is 
rent. That knowledge com- 
bined with the love of God in our 
hearts is the source of all power. 
Therefore it is my belief that the 
mill Officials should encourage their 
help to go to church and Sunday 
school and aid in every way the ef- 
forts of those who are seeking an 
education. Above all the overseers 
and superintendent should be right- 
loving and God-fearing as well as 
practical mill men. 

There are many mills in the coun- 
iry that own all the property near 
their plants and in such cases the 
ofieiats can compel the help to live 
up to certain principles of morality 
by requiring al! families who do 
not measure up to their standard of 
morais to leave the place. In 
many of the large cities there are 
mills which do not own nearly 
enough houses to house their help, 
therefore they are compelled to 
employ and work many outside 
operatives that often prove to be 
undesirable. 

To state the best method of man- 
sible, | would state it thus: 

ist. See that the machinery is 
kept in first class condition, so that 
the work. will rum as good as con- 
ditions will permit. 

2nd. Make all your rules in ac- 
cordance with justice—as it is set 
forth m the “Golden Rule.” 

3rd. Enforce those rules with 
kindness, but with firmness and 
fearlessness. 

The writer has followed the above 
three rules and in every instance 
where he has had the co-operation 
of the officials he has been success- 
ful beyond expectation and he ie 
proud of the fact that he has al- 
ways had that co-operation except 


in the one instance mentioned 
above, 
M. B. G. 


Number Eighteen. 


N managing help a man must 

be of good temper. Of course 
you will find in a mill, many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. There are 
some, who if given an inch, will 
take three. One point is to treat 
all alike. Do not have any pets. 
Find out what all your hands can 
do and pul each one to the ma- 


_chime he knows best how to oper- 


ate and is most interested in. 

If a hand comes to you about 
anything, speak tee him in a kind 
way, but speak firmly so .that the 
hand will know that you mean just 
what you told him. Do not stand 
and talk to a hand among the help 
any more than is necessary. Treat 
all alike as I said in the beginning. 
If you give some a chance they will 
© too far and this is where you 
ave to keep your eyes open. Never 
give to. your help something that 
you would not do yourself. Find 
out the eharacteristics of all of your 
helo and then you will learn to keep 
their good will. A man must never 
talk about one of his hands to an- 
other. Tf anything is brought up 
to you tell them that you will con- 
sider the matter. The time has 
been when a man could take a hand 
by the arm and shake him, but now 
you have to keep your hands off of 
them. If your second hand has 
trouble with the help do not go out 


~and blame it on the help without 


first seeing whether it was the sec- 
ond hand’s fanit. Let your second 
hand go so far and stop there. 
Have the rest brought to you. Some- 
times people turn off good help when 
they are not to blame. One of the 
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main things is to keep plenty of 
help, so that they will have to do 
what is right. When you have 
plenty of help they are paid to do 
anything they may be told. Some 
overseers do not get along because 
they let the help get the upper 
hand of them. 
W. P. C. 


Number Nineteen. 


O my mind and my judgment 

the management of help is the 
hardest problem confronting the 
mills to-day. The question is so 
and so broad that I hardly 
know where to begin. To be a good 
and successful manager of learned 
and unlearned help depends alto- 
gether upon a good knowledge ol 
human nature. We have so Mans 
different classes, each with their 
peculiarities. The main thing, |! 
think. for an overseer to do its to 
learh all their peculiarities and dis- 
positions and then treat them with 
the consideration that is due them. 
Gain their confidence and respect 
by being square with them, letting 
them know that you are interested 
in their welfare as well as their 
work. Be truthful and never make 
a promise that you wil! not be abie 
to make good. Be firm, carry on no 
foolishness during: the working 
hours, 

In management of help the over- 
seer needs to keep his temper. Don’! 
get mad and say a lot of things 
unnecessarily. The man who can- 
not govern himself cannot govern 
others successfully. The overseer 
should consider himself an assist- 
ant to the superintendent in the ex- 
ecution of the work m his depart- 
ment. He should have no favor- 
ites in the sense of granting any 
special privileges and should ex- 
pect and demand faithful services 
from each one im his department. 
He should make no rule that he 
cannot enforce and in the discipline 
of his room should make the inter- 
est of the mill paramount. An 
overseer should have a set of rules 
that won't take long to read and 
should enforce them regardiess of 
whom they effect. 

If an operative goes to the over- 
seer for advice he should give them 
the best he has in his shop. 

An overseer may have ali of these 
named above and if he lacks the gift 
of speech and kindness to adapt his 
instructions to the understanding of 
his employes he cannot be a suc- 
cessful manager. Is that ali? No, 
there is another principle which is 
the best of all and that is he must 
have a big heart of love and sym- 
pathy, a heart which is impartial! 
to every one and acts honestly be- 
tween help and employers. The man 
who is the bést manager is the man 
who inspires his help with the ener- 
gy that will get the best results. 

A man cannot have any pleasure 
or peace of mind who manages his 
help under the hammer principle be 
he ever so commanding, hard and 
striet If he has a heart within 
him no larger than a pea with a 
rock in it he and his help are about 
all the time in trouble. A mill is 
never stronger than its helpers. 
The workers represent the strength 
of the plant and that streneth wil! 
be in the proportion to the proper 
organization of the hein from the 
beginning to the end. Correct plac- 
ing of the help is something of 
great importance not onlv to the 
employer but to the hand and to the 
manager in charge. He needs to 
now how to place them to best ad- 
vantage. A poor hand in one place 
may make a good hand in another 


piace. A hand must fit the place. 

A’ overseer under a wise 
management can hold his help and 
nfake good help from raw material 
aiso train his poorest help to be 
quite etticient. 

When it comes to business never 
allow the best hand in the room to 
do anything that you would not al- 
iow the poorest hand to do. An 
overseer should be a teacher in his 
room just as a teacher is in the 
school room and should take al! 
pains to Leach his help how to over- 
come the little diflicuities that a 
hand has tt contend with. He 
should at all times contro! his tem- 
per and not speak a short word to 
any of his help. WU he finds that 
he has a hand in his department 
that he ean't teach to do the righ! 
thing call them up and tell them 
they must do better or hunt another 
field to labor’ in. Sometimes a good 
talk along this line turns what was 
at one time a disobedient hand to 
one Of the most obedient in the 
room. Never be in too big a hurry 
to discharge a hand, but when you 
have tried all the remedies excep! 
abuse and they don't do any good 
dont abuse them but let them go 
quietly. 

reach your help what to do and 
how to do it. Also, that you have 
confidence enough in them to know 
that they are gome to do just whai 
you have told them to do. 
of ten hands will then do it, if they 
have any confidence in you. Never 
promise the heip anything until you 
are ready to grant it to them. By 
this means you gain their respect 
and confidence. 

Never talk to one hand about an- 
other or allow them to de so te 
you. 

All the help in the mill are hu- 
man beings and a word of help 
from the overseer at times does 
them a lot of good. Make them fee! 
that you appreciate their work and 
they will do all they can for you. 
some overseers say they are good 
managers of help and | venture to 
say that some of them are, Dut thal! 
overseer you will find is in a mill 
that is paying good wages to their 
help. Take that some overseer or 
manager and put him im a mil) that 
is using low paid help and he wii! 
not be any good at all. Low paid. 
help doesn't care anything about. 
their jobs for the reason that they 
know there are plenty just as good 
or better somewhere else. 

There is no man that can get good 
results from help that is on the 
road about half their time for the 
reason that they know they are not 
going to stay and so don’t care whai 
kind of work they do, whereas wel! 
paid help know that they can’t do 
any better by changing and so I be- 
lieve in well paid help. It will pay 
the mill owners. 

If the overseers of the South 
would devote a little more time to 
the proper training of their own 
help and not so much trying to rob 
their fellow overseers of what they 
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from week to week without finding 
it a great education. It broadens 
the mind and keeps it fresh and ac- 
tive and braces the overseer to ren- 
der more valuable service to his 
employer. 

In conclusion I would most heart- 
ily urge a closer relationship be- 
tween overseer and overseer and 
overseer and superintendent § for 
this thing of one overseer getting it 
in for another will demoralize a 
mill quicker than anything else. 

W. B. B. 


Number Twenty. 


HERE is a secret in managing 

help and I want to tell the 
secret m just as few words as pps- 
sible. 

In the first place stay right 
among your fielp all the time. 

In the next place we should be 
kind to all our help arid treat all 
alike. There are some who seem 
not to want good treatment, but 
giev them that medicine just the 
same. It may be hard to do, but 
do so anyway, as it will do them 
good and will not hurt you at all. 

We should be kind and true in 
ail our words and deeds for we are 
supposed to watch over our help. 
However, do not forge! that we are 
aiso watched by the help. Never 
leave anything undone. Praise the 
Never change a hand from one ma- 
chine to another unless you are 
compelled to. In making such a 
change, you should speak to the 
hand about like this, saying: “I 
want you to g0 over there and 
straighten out those sides, of 
lrames.’ By these words you can 
piace something good in that hand's 
heart, which is good and will last 
Get the helr to respect you—then 
you have the secret of managing 
help. Never make a promise that 
will hurt you. Instead of promis- 
ing to do a thing you are uncertain 
about, say that “I will see what I 
can do for you.” This will keeo the 
help satisfied. 

This is only one man’s opinion. 

Piedmont. 
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O control vou should 

start them in right and let 
them know the first day what you 
want them to do and how to do it. I 
do not believe in blusterine and 
charging over help, but I do believe 
in letting them know that vou mean 
what you say. Talk kindly to them 
and if you cannot manage them in 
this way let them go. Sometimes 
a stubborn hand can ruin a room 
full of good help and this should 
be stopped at once. 

Train them to ‘stay at their work 
and never let them start running 
over the room, for if this is not 
started then vou won't have the 
problem of stopping it. We are in- 
ciimed to let things run along as 
they are, but T find to stop this wan- 


have there would be a better and derime around the room you must 


more contented class of skillful help 
in the South today chan there is. 

I think every progressive overseer 
should read one or more good tex- 
tile papers. The value of this is 
obvious and to the up-to-date over- 
seer this is not an expertise account 
Dut an investment that will net 
great returns. In it a man sees the 
progress and advancement of the 
men who are doing things and the 
therein return valuable informa- 
tion. To the intelligent overseer 
and his occupation the textile pa- 
per is a valuable asset and a per- 
son cannot thoughtfully read it 


keep right after it and never let it 
get started. There is no need of a 
hand going out of the room two or 
three times a day and it should 
never be allowed. 

Teach them to clean up their 
work when the time comes, and 
you will not have to tell them daily 
about this. When a new hand comes 
to work, watch them closely to see 
if their work is right. If it is not. 
speak to them about it and keep 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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showing them time after time, if 
necessary. If you cannot start them 
in right. do not start Lhem in wrong 

Have the help come in on ume 
and be at their places when the 
whistle blows Do not let them come 
in before seven o'clock Have a sys- 
tem and explain what will Dappen 
if they do not follow it. some- 


if any of your help quits you you 
will be short of hands. If in such 
a case, should you put ome ol a 
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family of three or four to run @ 
certain machine and that hand 
would say he woulda quit before he 
will run that machine, then _ let 
him quit. If he has the right kind 
of parents you will soon see one of 
the same family coming to work. 
Put this one on the same job and 
let him know that it must be done 
right. If the parents kick 
his work and want you to put the 


hand on another job, then the whole 
| family needs to be fired. Fre- 


quently when the hand ts hired the 
second time he makes a good hand, 
but I don’t think it pays to take 
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them the third time. I believe in 
giving them a little medicine wheth- 
er they really need it or not, as il 
does not hurt anything. 

De not let any of the bosses get 
started to talking lo any of your 
heir as business will make a busi- 
ness place out of your mill, 

Let iarge and small know thal you 
are the overseer. Treat your help 
right and be kind to them, but 
strict. Do not curse before your 


help, for there are plenty of other 
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ways to contro! them without this. 
B. 


Number Twenty-Two. 


N entering upon the subjert of 

managing help we are discuss- 
ing one of the most important 
things about a eotton mill. There 
is no superintendent or overseer 
who can run a job by himself. He 
has gol te have help and good help 
to get the best results. The super- 
inmtendents and should 
know their business and should be 
good men, I. mean gentlemen. Then, 
if he is of this type, be can et 
good help. In order to keep good 
help, you must have. good running 
work and frain the help how to run 
it. The time bas come when the 
mills in the South have got to put 
out a fine grade of goods. Are we 
going to allow the mills to have to 
send to another country to get su- 
perintendents and overseers wl 
show us how to make goods? a 


overseers 


we ean do the business and we a 
goin LO do iL. Now 

do these things. In order to do 
this, each of us must do our part. 
We must learn to be firm with the 
help, treat them well and pay them 
what the job is worth. 


strive to do the same things each, 
day with his help. Have a good) 
system and stick to it. 
you say, do what you say. and if 


you will always have help and ww 
spare. 
do the work right. If we get hold 
of a poor hand, try to make a man 
out of him. Talk to him like a man, 
and treat him like a man. Never 
put him off in some dark corner 
and give him poor work. Treat 
im right and he will make a good 
hand, and stay with you. Help will 


respond to good treatment and stick 


“Times you are in a position where 


abou tl 


come 
boys, and let us train the help to\ 


| think that an overseer should, 


Mean what\pot 
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to you. If you get a hand that will 
not do the right thine, do not dog 
him to death, or have him put in 
the cloth room after docking him 
several times. Simply pay him and 
let him go. Right here | want to 
say that when you discharge a man, 
do not»-call him all kinds of bad 
names. Simply wish him good hack 
and it will help him to do better 
next time. 

Never vary im the treatment of 
your help, be same to them whether 
you hawe plenty or are short hand- 
ed. Any body can run them off, but 
that is‘mot running a job. Show 
the hands what you want done and 
how to do it. 

Train the help the way you want 
_ to go and when they get old 

ey will not depart from it. 

It will help each and every su- 
perintendent in the country if each 
of us will train our help what to 
do and how to do it well. If a man 
is capable of running a job he can 
do these things.. Help them to have 
good gardens and flowers and at- 
tend worship on Sundays. Now I 
don't mean you should run a Sun- 
day school in your mill, but be 
strictly business during work hours 
and you will have plenty of time to 
attend ehurch at the proper time. 
We have a good class of cotton mill 
people in the South as there is any- 
where, but there is work to do. Will 
you de your part? We can teach them 
to do all kinds of work, and make 
any kind of goods. The people are 
willing to do the work if we ask 
them to. Of course we cannot treat 


_them all alike, and you must use 


vour judgment about this. I think 
the overseer ought to be a judge 
of a hand. There are lots of over- 
seers who think that they run a 


job, and drink whiskey on Saturday 


and Sunday and stand around pop- 
ping off a lot of hot air. I know of 
lots of overseers today who are sit- 
ling on a back seat just on account 
of that one thing you call “booze.” 
[ think that an overseer ought to 
first get himself right. Then the 
Tielp will respect and look up to 
him. Be a good clean man and you 
will always have plenty of help. 
Look after your help and work and 
the superintendent will treat you 
nicely. ft think that the overseer 
ought to have his second hand look 
after the help and treat them right, 
so thal each hand will do what the 
company is paying him for. Uf this 
is done, then some day we will 
see the top round of the ladder. 
B. J. W. 


Number Twenty-Three. 


management of help is too 


arge a subject for any one man 


‘ and to have different men's views 


will be beneficial. An overseer 
should have as few words as possi- 


moral eharacter and plenty of good’ » 


hard sense and at all times use it. 
When he is in possession of the 
above the battle of management is 
more than half won. 

He should treat all his help alike 
and when he has one (and occa- 
sionally he will get one) who will 
bear good treatment the best 
thing to do is to get rid of him. He 


you are the man you ought to Pt ge have as few wods as possi- 


le with his help. Make it plain 


We must train the help to go them on the start what you are 


going to expect of them and that 
you are their friend. At all times 
in work hours keep the help as 
busy as possible for “an idle mind 
is the devil's work shop,” and by 
keeping them busy the are better 
contented and for this reason alone 
are easier to manage. I have seen 


overseers spend hours at a time out 


oo. 
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‘st the room. This is not right for 


his presence is expected by the 
help. They see he is careless and 
it wont be long before they are 
careiess too. 

An overseer should control his 
temper at all times. He should nol 
get angry and say a lot of foolish 
and unnecessary things, for a man 
whe cannet control hig temper cer- 
tainly cannot control help. A good 
moral character is essential at all 


times to the management of help. 
There are always, more oer «less, 
children, girls and women who 


work in. the milis. The overseer 
should at all times treat them 
morality as he would his sister or 
some near relative, and should see 
that ali the other help treat them 
the same way. An overseer can’t 
afford to show any partiality to any 
one. If he dees it will certainly be 
noticed. It: will get worse instead 
of better and it won't be lone till 
he cannot manage his help, and then 
the superintendent investigates, to 
his sorrow sometimes. 

The overseer who has his sleeves 
rolied up and is black, greasy, 
sweaty and swearing is not the man 
nowadays who is giving satistfac- 
tion. Sometimes he has to get black 
and dirty but not ali the time. 

He should have. the machinery 


kept in good shape and the work 
running g00d and this will heip 
him a great deal. 

No. 264. 


Number Twenty-Four. 


| have had eighteen years’ ex- 

perience in cotton mill work, 
ten of which | have been foreman 
of carding ond spinning. I have 
found that the question of manag- 
ing help has been one of the hard- 
est of any problems to solve which 
come up in a cotton mill. 

It is a question that requires a 
great deal of thought, but I find 
that by carrying out my ideas that 
I get along fairly well. I have made 
iIny own rules and my help know 
that I have never made one that was 
not carried out. I treat all my help 
alike with all respeet for them and 
they treat me the same way I never 
stand around, laughing and talking 
with my help, during work hours, 
for they know that when [I am on 
duty I mean business. [ have al- 
ways carried myself in such a way 
so that they know that I do not 
think that | am any better than 
they are. I rose from doffer boy to 
my present position and have al- 
ways had the good luck to work un- 
der good overseers and superinten- 
dents. I always try to work for 
the interest of the company, and the 
interest. of the help, also, and my 
help knew that when they do their 
duty by. me that I am willing to try 
lo help them better themselves. 
They find out that I never remind 
them of their poor ways in doing 
the work any more than is neces- 
sary. 

Visit your hands when they ar: 
sick and if you can be of any ser- 
vice to them, do not fail to do so 
You ¢an command the respect of 
your help outside the mil] as well 
as inside and all these things hel 
more than you would imagine. Your 
help must know that you have a1 
interest in them. 

My superintendent has yet to sa: 
the first thing to me about not 
keeping help. T always have plenty 
by stieking to my rules. Of course. 
children are harder to manage than 
£rown people, but you cannot ex- 
peel anything else. You have = to 

treat. them differently from the 
Lots of good fami- 
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lies leave a mill just because some 
of the children get  dissatistied. 
Sometimes just one child will cause 
the family to move to some other 
mill. We have to wateh the chil- 
dren and be friendly with them both 
outside and mside the mill. If we 
want to keep good help it certainly 
takes a lot of studying and if you 
can get it perfected (it is getting 
better) | know times will be better 
There is no use in so much moving 
around. We all know that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss, so let us 
ali strive to better the help ques- 
Lion. 

Be strict and firm, but kind. I 
find that by doing this I have but 
very little trouble after they have 
been with me a while. Always re- 
member that they are human the 
same as you are, and some of them 
are travelling the same road that 
you travelled. Help them in all 
their strugilies to work up higher. 
There is nothing a mill hand hates 
worse than a “bossy” boss. Of 
course different people have differ- 
ent ideas about help, but these are 


mine and | have always gotten 
along fairly well with them. 
g Dixie Boy. 


Number Twenty-Five. 


| think that one ef the most vi- 

tal subjects which confronts 
the cotton manufacturer of today Is 
getting overseers who are good 
managers of help. It is very hard 
to do this subject justice, but hav- 
ing had twelvé years experience in 
managing help in various rooms, | 
will try to bring out a few points 
as they appear to me. Ido not 
think that any one set rule would 
apply to all rooms and ali help. 
There are conditions under which 
help are managed easier than under 
others. For example, a room with 
the best running work and good pay 
is much easier to control than one 
having poor running work and small 
wages. . However, I will try to dis- 
cuss the subject on an average 
basis. 

First of all an overseer should be 
aman of good moral character, one 
that can be a leader of men, whom 
the help can look up to with pride. 
He must also be a good judge of hu- 
man nature, as he will come in con- 
tact with all kinds of people. Some 
if is only necessary to tell them 
what to do, with a kind and encour- 
aging word, while others have te be 
often reproved and continually 
watched. I think the following wil! 
give good results with most help. 
An overseer should have a thorough 
understanding with his help as to 
what their duties are and what 
compensation they are gome to re- 
ceive for the same. Then see that 
they do their work properly and pay 
them the amount promised. In hir- 
ing new help, especially, be plain 
with them. Tell them just what 
you will pay them and if they come 
up to your expectations, pay them 
what you promised. If they fail to 
do the work, be frank with them. 
Let them go or tell them what you 
can pay for that sort of work. I 
believe that this one thing, not hav- 
ing an understanding, causes more 
trouble than any thing else. 

Make your help see that the mill's 
interest is their interest also, treat 
them right and you will seldom 
have trouble. - Never be too busy to 
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hear any grievance, bul never ac! 
hastily, or pass judgment until vou 
have heard both sides of the ques- 
lion. Always, if possible, get al! 
concerned reconciled and keep 
peace and harmony among the help 

Never be too busy to give any 
hand a civil answer concerning his 
work or to imstruct him the best 
way to do it. Never promise any- 
thing that you cannot do, or you 
will lose their confidence. Encour- 


age the help whenever you can. Do 
net curse your hands or allow the 
second hand to do so. When you 
find that you 
without cursing him, get rid of him. 
See that all are treated equally 
where the work is concerned and 
have no pets, but show all who try 
to please you that you appreciate it. 
When a hand wants to get off for 


(Continued on Page 18) 


cannot manage one 
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ught they made against the proposed 
Underwood Bill and the letters of 
thanks and appreciation the tariff 


proposed a 15 per cent. advolorem 
duty on 78s which at the present 
prices would be 10 1-2 cents. 
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committee received from both the 
Arkwright Club and the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The sole basis of an such state- 
ments came from the follomg ex- 
tract from a speech delivered in 


congress on April fdth, 1911 by 


On the basis of these figures we 
fail to see why it should be claim- 
ed that the Underwood bill de- 
creased the tariff on fine goods by 
any greater per cent. than that on 
coarse goods. 


Our New England friends need 


ie Claud Kitchin of North Carohna. not be alarmed for the Southern cot- a 
Clark Publishing Company =e = the South intend to make ton manufacturers will do their Mil 
| the New England mills come down part towards securing legitimate 
and put their mills there, or else protection for the textile industry a 
DAVID CLARK and we are not foolish enough to be- ta 
ecause with the cotton right @ jieve that this section can ‘have ; 
Managing Editor home, right at our mills, with the high protection at the expense of V4 
the most honest for we all know us 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES and the most orderly labor in the in such a situation New England , 
world, we can compete he cotton would soon change ite mills back oi 
One year, payable in $ 1.00 goods with the world. We are 4, goarse goods, No 
Other courtrios im 2.00 asking for protection bul you people There is no feeling in the South 
mills and trying 10 foo! them imtO no desire to do anything to injure de 
Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and Joiming you in demanding high PrO- them and we regret the false posi- 
distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily re- Lection,. so that New Sugiend may tion in which this section was plac- of 
flect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to new mills, ex- Dave the benefit of it. ed by the politicians of Massachnu- Ta 
tensions, etc., are solicited, Claud Kitchin is one of the ablest setts. | 
gen in Congress and has been a con- 
ADVERTISING sistent low tariff man. He comes Program of Atlanta Meeting. om 
2 from a district that is not in the 
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in is not such a man as would try to ‘ 
THURSDAY, November 23 injure New England by an unfair AB Address of Welcome will he ps 
delivered by some Atlanta represen- 
—— = division of the Tariff. tative. 
Our Representatives at Atlanta. North vs. South. This statement was made the ba- 
sis of half page cartoons which Response to Address of Welcome 
David Clark, managing editor and The-editer of this publication has were intended to seare the New by A. B. Carter, of Athens, Ga. 
S. Hampton Smith one of our trav- recently returned from a trip to England operatives but they evident- “Weaving and Designing” by Hen- ar 
eling representatives will both be New England and while there wit- }y had little real effect for every Ty W. Atkinson, of Athens, Ga. M 
present at the Atlanta meeting of nsssed the close of a very bitter prominent cotton manufacturing At this session all members will 
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take advantage of the occasion to ©! Massachusetts: It was openly charged by the New Afternoon Session. 
meet many of our friends. A very regrettable feature of that England press that the proposed The afternoon session wil! be call- ti 
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David Clark No. 142. Foss or Frottingham and do not jand. A 


S. Hampton Smith No, 677. 

By looking for these numbers our 
representatives may be found and 
will appreciate the opportunity of 
making your acquaintance. 


Added 800 Subscribers. 

Two months ago we announced 
that S. Hampton Smith, formerly of 
the Mill News, had accepted a po- 
sition as traveling representative 
with the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Since that time Mr. Smith has add- 
ed 800 subscribers to our list which 
is a record which has never before 
been equalled. 


care who is governor of Massachu- 
setts and as a matter of fact it 
makes little difference to either the 
manufacturers or the voters of that 
State. 

We deplore therefore the articles 
and cartoons which appeared in 
many of the New England papers 
to the effect that Southern people 
and the southern cotton manufac- 
turers were: conspiring to put the 
New England cotton mills out of 
business. 

It is probable news to the mill 
people of the south that they have 
been portrayed as having any such 
ideas and especially so in view of the 


We do not defend the Underwood 
bill for we fought it.to the best of 
our ability and the statements that 
it increased the tariff on the coarse 
goods of the South is indeed sur- 
prising. 

Under the Aldrich tariff there is a 
specific duty of 2 1-2 cents per 
pound on No. 10s yarns. 

The Underwood Tariff proposed 
an advalorem duty of 10 per cent. 
which at today’s quotations of 16 1-2 
cents for 10s would be 1.65 cents 
duty whch is certamly a decrease. 

The Aldrich Tariff provided a 
specific duty of 17 1-2 cents on No. 
78s yarns. The Underwood Tariff 


“The Spinning Room” by Chas. 


M. Stoy, of Anniston, Ala. 


“Waste Reduction” by D. D. Tow- 


ers, of Canton, Ga. 


“Little Things in a Mill” by W. L. 
Lowry, of Monroe, N. C. 

“Story of Coal Tar” by Prof. J. 
H. Halstead, of West Raleigh, N. C. 

Discussion of each paper will be 
open to any member after the read- 
ing of the paper is completed. 


Night Session. 


A full entertainment program 
has been arranged by the local ma- 
chinery and mill men, which in- 
cludes a theater party and other 
features. 
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Adeock is now overseer of 
carding at McAden Mills No. 3, Me- 
Adensville, N. C. 


J. W. Brown is now overseer ol 
weaving at the Girard (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Bud Kelly is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Atlan- 
ta (Ga.) Woolen Mills. 


W. A. Gilbert, of Golumbus, Ga., 
i now installing machinery at the 
La Grange (Ga.) Mills. 


O. E. Nelson is now overseer of 
varding at the Griffin (Ga.) Mills 
No. 4. 


B. Pope-is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Chinnabee Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


Jas. Phurroughs is now overseer 
of spinning at the Chinnabee Mills, 
Talladega, Ala. 


B. C. Poole has-resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Dacotah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


J. M. Quinn has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Irene Mills, Lexington, 8. C. 


C. P. Thompson, suwperimtendent 
of the Trion (Ga.) Mfg. Co. spent 
several days in Atlanta last week. 


J. GC. Tiddy is now overseer of 
carding at the Wadesboro WN. C,) 
Cotton Mills. 


Walter Huffstickler has resigned 
as second hand in spinning alt the 
Entwistle Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


Robt. Smith has been promoted to 
speeder fixer at the Holt-Morgan 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., 


Clyde Cobb has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Ware 
Shoals, 8: C. 


Luther Mullis has resigned as sec- 
tion hand in spinning al the Meck- 
lenburg Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to ac- 
cept poesttion as second hand in 
spinning with the Louise Mills of 
the same city. 
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W. M. Garrison has moved from 


Ware Shoals, 8. C., to Honea Path, 
U. 


J. M. Pearman, of Easley, 8. C. 
has accepted a position at the Gluck 
Mills Anderson 8. C. 


Joe Barnett of Inman, 8S. C.. now 
has charge of a section in card 
room at Simpsonville, 8. G. 


W. J. Sutton, of Atlanta, Ga. is 
now overhauling looms at the Can- 
ton (Ga.) Cotten Mills. 


G. R. Mathews has resigned as 
overseer of weaving alt the Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


S. L. Adler is now overseer of No. 
{ carding at the Stonewall ( Miss.) 
Cotton Millis. 


R. B. Proctor has accepted the 
position as second hand in weaving 
at the Tarboro (N. C.) Cotton Fac- 
tory. 


W. C. Spencer has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Rhode 
[sland Milis, Spray, N. C., to accept 
a position at Rosemary, N. C. 


R. L. Taylor has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Tarboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Factory. 


EK. L. Goble, of China Grove, N. 
C.. is now overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Bellwill Mills, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


B. W. Koontz, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Rhode Island Mills, 
Spary, N. C., has also taken charge 
of the carding. 


S. V. McDonaid, of Lando, 8. C.., 
has accepted the position of night 
overseer of weaving at the Brook- 
ford (N. C.) Mills. 


H, Lee Dearman has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., to accept a similar position at 
Holt Granite Mfg. Co. Haw River, 
N.C. 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


O. Ourry has been promoted to 
loom fixer at the Tarboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Factory. 


Chas. Moore of the Fountain Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C., has accepted the po- 
sition as second hand in spinning 
at the Tarboro Cotton Factory. 


Ollie Jones, of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., is now filling a po- 
sition with the La Grange (Ga. 
Mills. 


G. A. Lay has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Alpine Mills 
No. 2, Morganton, N. C., to accept 
a similar position at Marshall, N. C. 


W. €. Caldwell has resigned as 
overseer of slashing at the Union 
‘Ss. CC. Mills and is now located at 
Yorkville, 8. C. 


CG. R. Doby has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning at the Wiscassett Mills, 
Albemarie, N. C. 


R. L. Durham has returned to his 
former position as overseer of weav- 
ing the Glencoe Millis, Burlington, 


Jas. Talbert, of the Brown Mill, 
Concord, N. C., bas accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning § at 
the Buffalo Mills of the same place. 


F. H. Whistnant has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Elk Cot- 
ton Mills, Dalton, Ga. and moved to 
Stanley, N. C. 


T. S. MeGaillard ias been promo- 
ted from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Alpine Mills,, No. 2, 
Morganton, N. C. 


C. E. Heffner has resigned as Dra- 
per loom fixer at Yorkville, 8. C., 
to accept the position of dobby loom 
fixer at the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 
Ss. C. 
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SPINNING 
FRAMES, 
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T. M. Foster, of Atlanta, Ga. is 
now overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Georgia Cordage Mills, 
Decatur, Ga. 


5. E. Graham, of the Columbus. 
(Ga.) Mills, has accepted a position 
as section hand in spinning at the 
La Grange (Ga.) Mills. 


A. J. Smith has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of No. 1 spinning 
at the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills. 


L. C. Harrell, from Lumberton, N. 
C.. has accepted position as second 
hand in carding with the Holt-Wil- 
liamson Millis, of Fayetteville, N. C. 


Scott Stone, from Sanford, N. C., 
is now in eharge of a section in 
spinning room at the Holt-William- 
son Mig. Go. Fayetteville, N. C. 


Sidney Giles, from Duke, N. C.. 
is now running a section in spinning 
at the Holt-Williamson Mfg. Go., 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Frank Sanford has resigned as 
card grinder with Roberdel Mill No. 
1 to accept similar position with 
fhe Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. 


Smith Hayes, who has had charge 
of beth carding and spinning at the 
Dudley Shoals Mfg. Co. Granite 
Falis, N. C., has given up the spin- 
ning. 


W. T. Ezell has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Oneida Mills, 
Graham, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Saxapahaw (N. C.,) 
Mills. 

Henry Farmer has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at the 
Louise Mill, Charlotte, to accept a 
similar position wth the Entwistle 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
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CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LI 
HOUR. 


"is WOUSKS ADMIRABLY” 


“ THE BEST SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF CLEANING - OPENING - BLOOMING - OF COTTON "’ 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 


admirably 


or any compressed cotton. 


every success. 


SLATER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. L 


68 William Street. New York, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: We received your C. O. B. Machine, and put samein operation, and find that it works 
From what we have seen up to date it seems to be the best solution of the problem of “Clean- : 
ing. Opening ard Blooming’”’ of cotton in the Picker room that we have yet found, particularly for Egyptian 
It puts the fiber in such beautiful shape for the action of the pickers and 
cards that we are satisfied that those machines are able to do their work much better. Weare giad to see 
improvements being made in the Picker Room end of the cotton mill, as it seems that al! attention in the 
way of improv.ments in the last decade have been in the finishing processes of the mill. We wish for you 


Yours very truly. 


SLATER MANUFACTURING Co. 
Wm. H. Harrias, Treasurer. 


Sept. 25th, 1911. 


NT PER 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 William St., New York 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Elba. Va—hR. B. Powell is said to 
be planning the construction of a 
mill to manufacture knit goods. 

Ghatianooga, Tenn.—The Davis 
Hosiery Mills are building a two- 
stery addition to their drying de- 
partment. 

Lindale. Ga—The Massachusetts 
Milis in Georgia have declared their 
annual dividend of 2 1-2 per cent. 
payable December fst. 

Pelham. S. €.—The Pelham Mills 
are receiving material for the erec- 
tion of a new store building. The 
eontract for this additional buildme 
has been given to Brock Dilliard. 

Chester, C—The Wylie Mills 
are making good headway on the: 
new weave mill. It is expected that 
they will begin to make cloth about 


ery Company is installing addition- 
al machines for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of their imereasing bDusi- 
ness. This coneern manutacwres 
silk and cotton men’s half hose. 


Athens Uotton Mill Company, which 
has been idle since last January, 
has been leased by Hobbs and Frost, 
and is now being operated with a 
large force of hands. 

Greenville, S. C.—Local mills are 
reported as well supplied with stock 
of raw materials and are all run- 
ning on full time with market con- 
ditions showing improvement. 

W. B. Moore. of Greenville. S. Cy. 
has resigned as manager and 
treasurer of the Abbeville (3. C. 
Mills, 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—It is re- 
ported that the Patterson Mig. Co. 
will about January 1 install an ad- 
ditional 9,000 spindle and 300 loom 
equipment bringing their total capa- 
city up to 20,000 spindies and 700 
looms. The present buildings will 
hold this amount of machinery. 


Dallas, N. C—S. N. Boyce,  re- 
ceiver for the Dallas Cotton Mills, 
will petition the court for an order 
of sale. This mill was built ip 
1891 and during last August was 
placed in the hands of a receiver, 
The sale is expected to take place 
before the beginning of the year. 


Richmond, Va.—Formal organiza- 
tion has been effected by the Vir- 
ginia Silk Ribbon Company, recent- 
ly chartered at Richmond with a 
capital of $250,000. It has been de- 
cided that the initial plant will in- 
elide 48 looms to weave silk rib- 
bons. The officers elected are: 
Williamson Talley, president; Gran- 
ville G. Valentine, vice president; 
W SS. Wortham, secretary-treasu- 
rer; W.L. Parr, general manager. 


Fountain Ina, certificate 
of dissolution has been 
the Fork Shoals Cotton 
by the secretary of state. This com- 
pany was incorporated in 1900 with 
a capital of $100,000. W. P. Nes- 
bit has filled the position of presi- 


Lompany, 


dent and treasurer and R. EF. Seéott 
that of secretary. 

Camden, 8S. ©C—The Hermitage 
Cotton Mulls are running full time 


after a iong shut. down. While the 
plant was standing all the machin- 
ery was overhauled, a new boiler 
was installed jin the steam plant 
amd a new water whee! added. The 
entire interior of the mill has been 
recently painted. 


Landis, N. C.—The Corriher Cot- 
lon Mill, which was organized and 
buill two years ago is to be com- 
pieted and operations started in the 
near future. ft is said that one of 
the stoekhoiders will double his 
stock and complete the mill. The 
mill was capitalized at $40,000. CC. 
J. Deal is president. I[t is proposed 
to manufacture sheeting. 


Greenville, S. C—The 
now in use at the 
Mill is as follows: Picking machin- 
ery by the Kitson Machime  Go.: 
carding, spinning and spooling 
equipment furnished by the Saco & 


machinery 
new Dunean 


Pettee Co. The Lowell Machine 
Shop supplied the slashing and 
warping machinery, and the looms 


are from Crompton and Knowles. 

Alabama City Ala—The Cotton 
Mills of the Dwight Manufacturing 
Co. are being partially re-equipped 
with new spinning machinery. Even- 
tuaily, It 18 said, all of the old ma- 
chinery will give place to that which 
is more modern. One hundred Dra- 
per looms have just been reeeived 
and will be installed in the place of 
old ones that are beimg removed. 

Chapel Hill, N. C—tIt is reported 
that the Durham Hosiery Mill will 
build a mercerizing plant im con- 
nection with its knitting mill at 
this place. At present the plant s 
equipped with 10,000 spindies, 30 
sets of cards, 51 knitting machines, 
{2 looping machines, 10 ribbers and 
other equipment for making seam- 
less hosiery. 


Lafayette, Ga—A meeting of he 
directors of the Union Cotton Mills 
the LaFayette Cotton Mills and the 
Walker County Hosiery Mills was 
held last Tuesday at which the mat- 
ter of subscribing to the fund for 
the buildine of a spur time of the 
1. Ry. was discussed. No 
definite action was taken at the 
meeting, but committees were ap- 
pomted to confer with the 
of the T. A. & G. Ry and to make 
an estimate as to the reductions in 
freight rates that would accrue to 
the mills if another hne enters La- 
Fayette. 


officals 


Langdale, Ala.—The thew steam 
turbine power ptlani is Hearing 
eompletion. When it is finished ii 


will make things move. 
The iron smoke stack at the 
new power plant is up about WW 


feet high. It wil be 125 feet 
when finished. 

(he company has 
employed and will 
collages. 


high 


Lwo painters 
repaint all the 


Abbeville, S&S. C. The annua! 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Abbeville Cotton Mill was held 
here this week. F. M. Milliken and 
a party from New York were in 
attendance. W-,; B. Moore, who for 
four years has been treasurer and 
manager, resigned, the resignation 
to take effect at once. J. F. Barnwel! 
who is the secretary of the com- 
pany will act as treasurer until the 
position is permanently filled. 


Cleveland, 0.—The Cleveland Dye 
and Bleaching Company. whose for- 
mation was announced some time 
ago, are soon to erect a new dye 
house and will dye yarn, ete. for 
the knitting mills in Cleveland and 
vicinity. John Richardsen, formerly 
superintendent of the dyeing and 
finishing of the Ravenna plant of 
the Cleveland Worsted Mill, will be 
one of the officials of the new cor- 
poration. 


Forsyth, Ga.—R. P. Brooks, J. W. 
W..Newton and B. F. Hill, Jr.. have 
acquired the cotton mill of the 
Newton-Harp Manufacturing Go.. 
and will incorporate as the Star 
Cotton Mill, with a capital of $30,- 
JU to operate it. This mill is 
equipped with 3,360 ring spindles, 
846 twister spindles, 40 carding ma- 
chines and other equipment for the 
produetion of coarse yarns and hall 
wrapping twine. 

Newton, N. C.—The Fidelity Hosi- 
ery Mills Company is installing sev- 
eral thousand dollars worth of 
new knitting machines to make the 
finer grade of hosiery. This addi- 
tional equipment calls for a num- 
ber of new operatives. The com- 
pany, upon the completion of its 
mammoth brick plant in the spring 
will add still more of these ma- 
chines and manufacture silk as well 
as the fine Egyptian cotton yarn 
hose. 


Wilmington, N. C.--Wilmington is 
to have a shirt factory which began 
business last week in a limited way 
in connection with Willard Bag & 
Manufacturne Co., and which will 
be enlarged as the necessary help 
can be procured. The new enter- 
prise is owned by M. A. Smith of 
Washington, N. C.. who conducts a 
similar business at that poimt and 
the local manager is P. B. Harrah. 
Mr. Smith has leased a part of the 
large building of the Williard plant 
in South Wilmington, and the ma- 
chinery which was formerly used in 


the manufacture of overalls by that 
company. The apartment is of am- 
ple size and there are about 
enty-fine power machines in place, 
a mumber of which are already m 
The machines will be opera- 
ted bygirls. is announced that, 
if desired operators can be seoured 
in sufficient numbers i is the. in- 
tention of Mr. Smith to move his 
other plant to Wtimmeton, giving 
a total capacity of something like 
1,600 dozen shirts a week. 


use. 


Greenville, S. C.-The American 
Machinery and Manufacturing 
of Charlotte, N. CG. is now establish- 
me a branch plant in the ware- 
house in Reedy river, just above 
ihe Main street bridge, a building 
formeriy used by the Markley 
Hardware Company as a store room. 
The building was turned over to 
the company on the fifteenth of 
this month and a building permit 
was issued at about that time for 
repairs to it. These repairs are be- 
ing made now and the machinery 
for the plant is being installed. The 
company will be ready for operation 
here about the first of January. 


—— 


Asheville, N. C—W. T. Weaver 
and A. T. Morrison, as receivers, 
filed their report with the clerk of 
the superior court in the case of 
the W. T. Weaver Power Co. and 
other creditors against the Ashe- 
ville Quilt Mills. The report show- 
ed that the total amount handled 
by the receivers was $339,000, both 
receipts and disbursements, The 
report was confirmed by Judge Lane 
and there were allowed fees for at- 
tornevs and receivers. 

As receivers, A. T. Morrison wa: 
allowed $1,000 and W. T. Weaver 
8300. Bournes, Parker and Morrison 
were allowed an attorney's fee of 
$500. 

The company went into the 
hands of receivers under decree of 
the late Judge J. 8. Adams, in June, 
1909, 


Atlanta, Go.—The Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Company, the #27,- 
000,000 corporation that has merged 
the majority of the electric power 
plants around Atlanta, is to jlave 
competition. 

Charles F. Howe, assistant chief 
engineer of the Central Georgia 
Power Company of Jackson, called 
on Oity Electrician R. C. Turner 
Tuesday morning and asked that a 
meeting of the council committee 
on electrical affairs be called to ap- 
prove the material which the Jack- 
son company will construct a line if 
they grant the company a franchise. 

Mr. Howe stated to Mr. Turner 
that his company would construct a 
line to Atlanta at once. 

This company furnishes power to 
Macon now. It has a 35,000-horse- 
power plant at Jackson, the largest 
in the state at present. 
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Topeka, Kan.—It has been an- 


nounced by J. F. MeAtee, general 
manager of the Western Woolen 
Mili of North Topeka, that the 
plant would be removed to Ellens- 
burg... Wash. Mr. MeAfee returned 
reéentiy from Ellensburg where 
he has spent the last three months 
in ¢losing the deal. 

The work of loading the machin- 
ery of the mill on the cars will be- 
gin at once and it is expected that 
the new plant at Ellensburg, which 
will be known as the Washington 
Woolen Mill Co. will be located and 
in operation by December 1. 

The Western Wooen Mill was es- 
tablished in North Topeka in 190! 
at a cost of $69,000. Every kind of 
woolen cloth used in the West was 
made at this mill. However, the 
main output of the plant consisted 
of the making of pants, woolen 
shirts and blankets. 

“The reasons for the removal of 
the woolen mill from Topeka are 
numerous,” said Mr. McAfee. “Une 
of the main reasons was the lack of 
raw material for the “operation of 
the mill. In this part of the country 
there is not a suffiient quantity of 
wool produced to keep the mill in 
operation. 

“Another reason is that there is 
ne market for the finished woolen 
cloth. The quantity of woolen goods 
used in the West is smali, while in 
the Northwest woolen goods are 
used the around. In the Nort?- 
west a great quantity of woolen 
blankets, shirts and pants are used, 
while in this part of the country 
the weolen goods are replaced by 
the worsted cloths. 

“Ninety per cent. of the people in 
this part of the country weir worst- 
ed clothes, while in the Northwest 
90 per cent. of the people wear 
woolen clothes 12 months in the 
year. 

“At the present time 95 per cent. 
of the woolen milis in the West are 
idle and the few milis in ché far 
Northwest are swamped with orders 
and are running night and day. This 
seems to be a sufficient reason for 
the removal of the mill to a coun- 
try where the finished products 
can be marketed. 


“The stock for the Washington 
Woolen Mill Co. has been subscribed 
for by ‘the people of Ellenburg and 
the building in which the plant 
will be loeated is nearing comple- 
(lon and will be completed by Dec. 
{ at the atest. The building is 100 
by 200 feet and is a brick two-story 
structure. The cost will be about 
325,000, 


Mangham Its On Trial. 


Griffin, Ga—-The case of the State 
vs. Jd. J. Mangham, a former cotton 
inill official, was called in Spalding 
superior eourt. A demurrer to 
contmue the case was overruled by 
Judge Daniel 
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Six Looms per Operative 
—Now Eight 


Ina mill running on plain print goods a weaver | 

ran six looms. After the installation of 

THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 
the operative found it possible to run eight—and 
to run them easier and better than before. 

This must mean not only more production, but 
the production of a better article with a less per 
centage of seconds. 

Any good humidifier will be of efficient service 
in this direction. The Turbo will prove fully the 
simplest, casiest way to produce guaranteed 
humidity. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No, 1 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager 


Textile Directories 
Southern Cotton Mill Directory 


BY TEXTILE PUBLISHING CO. 


POCKET SIZE $1.00 


American Textile Directory 
BY LORD & NAGLE 


Office Edition $3.00 Traveling Edition $2.00 
Blue Book 


BY DAVIDSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Office Edition $4.00 Traveling Edition $3.00 


SEND ORDER TO 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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There are three felony cases 
against Mr. Mangham, and severa 
misdemeanor cases, but he is only 
being tried in connection with the 
allewed embezzlement of the Boyd- 
Mangham Mills at this time. There 
is a large attendance of jurors and 
witnesses and the trial olf the case 
will probably take up the time of 
the court, whieh is an adjourned 
session, for several days. 


Government Cotton Drill Contract. 
The bureau of supplies and ae- 
eounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. on Tuesday of last 
week opened bids for ” furnishing 
delivery at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
500,000 yards cotton drill, bleached 
and shrunk. The proposals receiv- 
ed were: Charlies L. Guss, New 
York, 115 cents; Ed H. Taggart, 
Philadelphia, 1209 cents; Thos. M. 
Turner, New York, 1487 cents; Wel- 
lington, Sears & Co. Boston, 13.85 
cents. 


Tariff Glossary. 


On page 4 of this issue will be 
found the glessary of cotton goods 
and yarns which has been prepar- 
ed by the Tariff Board and which 
will form the basis of the report 
which is to be presented to Con- 
gress in December. 

This glossary defines and explains 
the terms that will be used in the 
report and wi!l doubtless be of much 
interest ‘o the cotton manufactu- 
rers, 


The Mergers. 


The spindles and looms imecluded 
in the three or four so-called “cot- 
ton mill mergers” consume annual- 
ly less than 200,000 bales of cotton 
out of a Southern crop of 12,000,000 
to 13,000,000 bales this year the 
great bulk of which is spun and 
woven in lands beyond the seas, but 
that is no reason why the claim 
that the “mergers” are responsible 
for the low price of cotton will not 
“go” with the kind of people who 
wish to believe that kind of non- 
sense.—Columbia State. 


Cotton Revision. 


The committee on revision of 
spot cotton differences of the New 
York Cotton Exchange met Novem- 
ber 15th and made a general re- 
Vision. 

The changes included an increas- 
ed premium on grades above mid- 
diing of from 4 to 25 points, and in- 
creased the penalties on grades be- 
low middling of from 5 to 40 points. 

Fair, 1.75 on against the old basis 
of 1.50 on; middime fair, 130 on 
against 1.140 on; good middling, 56 
on against 44 on; low middling, 80 
off against 60 off; good ordinary, 
2.15 off against 1.75 off: low mid- 
dling tinged, 1.90 off against 1.50 off. 


WILLEAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J, F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room2o9,Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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New York. 
littie activity mm cotton goods dur- 


While there has been 


ing the past week prices were 
much steadier especially on 
brown cotton by reason of the fact 
that new business on sheetings in 
various weights was coming through 
for China account. 

For some time past it had been 
no new business from China and a 
fear of cancellation of old con- 
tracts had prevailed in some houses 
and the evidence of the past wek 
showing that the Revdlution has no 
effect will considerably change the 
situation. 


On staple lines of bleached goods 
spite of the fact that buyers. for 
domestic account have ben pur- 
chasing in a more or less hand-to- 
mouth manner and for pressing 
needs only. 

A leading producer of dress ging- 
hams announced that fall lines 
would be ready in January and 
would be priced on the current ba- 
sis, thus giving color to the gen- 
eral belief that gingham prices are 
not to be changed . 

Trading was quite active in the 
Fall River print cloth market last 
week. The volume of business 
transacted exceeded the expectations 
of both the manufacturers and bro- 
kers. The market was kept stead- 
ier than it has been owing to the 
attitude of the manufacturers re- 
fusing to make further reductions 
in prices. 

Manufacturers generally have in- 
sisted on prices that have prevail- 
ed for two weeks, because the de- 
cline in the price of cotton appa- 
rently had been checked and there 
were no signs of if dropping fur- 
ther. The mill men say that their 
prices now are at the bottom fg- 
ure under existing conditions and 
much too low to cover deprecia- 
tion without figuring on profits at 
all. It is the desire on the part of 
manufacturers to keep their milis in 
operation during the cold weather 
which has kept a supply of goods 
coming along at the low prices. 

Sales for the week are estimated 
at 200,000 pieces, about a third be- 
ing spots. Goods sold ahead are to 
be. delivered through to Mareh. The 
sales embrace a wide variety of odds 
in both narrow and wide styles. 

The following are current quota- 
tions In New York: 

Print elths, 28-in, std 3 1-8 — 
288-inch, 64x60s.. 2 


Gray goods, 39-im., 
68x 72s 5-8 to 4 3-4 
38 1-2-in, stds. . 1-8 — 
4-yd, 80x80s 4 


Brown drills, stds.. 
Shigs, south, sid... 
3-yard 
Denims, 9-ounce 
Stark, 8-ounce duck 
Hartferd, 11-ounce, 
40-in duck... ....15 1-8 
Std fancy prints .. 4 3-4 — 
1-2 
1-4 


{-4 


Tickings, 8-ounce ..12 
Standard ginghams 6 
Fine dress ginghms 7 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 
Cotton. 
November 17, 1911........... 3.532.290 
Previous week ea . 8.365.545 
Weekly Cotton Statistics. 

New York, Nov. 17-—The following 
statistics on the movement of cotton 
for the week ending Friday, Nov. 17, 
were compiled by the New York 
cotton exchange. 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port recipts 456,123 £16,307 
Overland to mills 

and Canada .... 39,987 96,532 
Southern mil! tak- 

(estim’d). 90,000 85,000 


Gain of stock at m- 

terior towns... 39,794 51,234 
Brought into sight 
for week ...... 625,904 

Cotton Ginned. 

Washington, ov. 21.—The census 
bureau's fifth cotton ginning report 
of the season, issued at 10 a. m. to- 
day, and showme the number ol 
running bales counting round as 
half bales, of cotton of the growth 
of 1911 gimned prior to November 
14, with comparative statistics to 
the corresponding date for the past 
three years, is as follows: 

United States: 11,269,986 bales, 
compared with 8,780,433 bales last 
year when 75.9 per cent of the en- 
tire crop was ginned to Nov. 14, 8,- 
112,199 bales in 1909, when 80.5 per 
cent. was ginned and 9,595,809 bales 
in 1908, when 733 per cent. was 
ginned. 

The number of round bales in- 
cluded 76,011 compared with 93,- 
364 bales last vear, 123.757 bales 
in 1909 and 173,908 bales in 1908. 

The number of round bales of sea 
island cetton included were 71.199 
compared with 52,631 bales last 
year, 68,495 bales in 1909, and 56,70’ 
bales in 1908. 

Ginning by states, with compara- 
tive statistics and the percentage of 
the total crop ginned to Nov. 14, in 
previous years, follows: 

Alabama: 1,198,191 bales, compared 
with 895.894 bales last year. 

Florida: 65.238 bales. compared 
with 46,487 bales last year. 

Georgia: 2,103,979 bales, com- 
pared with 1,436,997 bales last year. 

Louisiana: 268,408 bales, com- 


pared with 183,819 bales last. year. 


Mississippi: 720,748 bales, com- 
pared with 494,920 bales last year. 

North Carolina: 715,537 bates 
compared with 494920 bales last 
year. 

Oklahoma: 656,166 bales, com- 
pared with 727.654 bales last year. 

South Carolina:— 1468449 “bates, 
compared with 888,294 last year. 

Tennessee: 264.830 bales, com- 
pared with 192,213 last year. 


Texas: 3,478,802 bales, compared 
with 2,636,696 bales last year. 
All other States: 71.3896 bales. 


compared with 38,829 bales last 
year. 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Go. 
BRISTOL, R. L. 


Saddles, the latest invention im 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 


Levers 


Send for Sample 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting — 


Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and | 


Southern Audit Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD 
Vice-President ana Secretary 


L. SMITH 
President 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Large cotton mill buildings, without machinery, situated adjacent 
to a good hydro-electric power plant, in a prosperous Southern 
city. I'wenty-one tenement houses, ready for immediate occupancy, 
go with the property. Local capital available to right parties. 

Also a smaller mill, with machinery complete, suited for mak- 
ing cotton yarns: Most liberal propositions made if right party can 


be obtained. Refer to file No. 7500 for further information. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent 


Southern Railway 


Room WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Clays in the South 


The U. S. Government report shows that the value of brick and 
tile manufactured from clay in Pennsylvania for 1909 exceeded 
twenty million dollars. 


We can show limitless deposits of superior clay in easy reach of 
reasonable priced electric power, where transportation facilities offer 
a very wide distribution. 


For particulars address 


J. A. PRIDE 


General InduStrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


An ideal location for a large plant. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
whole the 


Taken as a 
yarn market was rather 
quiet last week, though there was 
a fair demand for yarns for spot 
delivery and some future Dusiness 
was put through. The existing wide 
difference in prices was probably 
one of the reasons for the rather 
small volume of business. Receipts 
of yarn from the South were good 
and much of that received was de- 


livered to manufacturers in short 
time. 
Knit good manufacturers were 


not buying freely for future needs, 
though there is some improvement 
in the situation for quick delivery. 
Most of the purchases continue on 
the hand to mouth policy. There 


were few sales of coarse numbers ‘ 


for prompt deiivery. 


There is no material increase in : 
the supply of two-ply weaving yarns :‘ 


for spot deliveries. 
this yarn in the 
contract and spot sales are pinched 
from it in hopes that it can be re- 
placed before the owner calls for it. 
The belief is growing among con- 
servative dealers that. the price of 
20-3 warps for quick deliveries will 
remain, at least, and may possibly 
advance, while 30-2 may deeline. 
The reports from spinners that 
they are well sold up until the first 
of the year are without doubt true. 
But that does not mean 
dealers who placed the 
did so to cover sales made to man- 
ufacturers. In the summer some 
of the dealers believed cotton would 
be high priced and business good 


Practically all 


contracts 


this fall and they placed speculative - 


contracts with the spinners in an- 
ticipation of the needs of the trade. 


Southern Single Skeins: 


was 20 —20 1-2 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

16 46 1-2 

12 —{8 1-2 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 

8-3 hard twist ..... 15 —{6§ 1-2 
9-4 17 1-2— 


market is held on ! 


that the : 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


A. M. Law ®& Co. F.C. Abbott &Co. 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 
Cones: 

16 i6 1-2 

14s . 17 

20s is 1-2 

BNET is 1-219 

{8 {9 


20s 

30 


26 1-2—26 1-2 

42 2 1-2 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins 

27 

50 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Spartanburg, S. 


C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities 


Stocks. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co... 
American Spinning Co. ... 162 
Anderson C. Mills pfd 
65 
93 
Arkwright Millis ...... 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga... 60 65 
Avondale Millis. Ala... 116 £20 
Belton Cotton Mills.... 130 
Brandon Millis ......... 93 
Brogon Mills .......... 
Caihoun Mills ........ Soe 61 
Capital Cotton Mills... 80 85 
Chiquola Mills ........ {67 
Clinton Cotton Mills... 125 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... | 95 
Columbus Mie. Co. Ga .... 95 
Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga 92% 100 
Cox Mig. Company.. ...... 70 
D. Converse Co. .... 
Dallas Mfg. Co. Ala... 110 
Darlington Mfg. Co.... 
Drayton Mills ...... ee 95 
Fagie & Phenix Ga.... 
Easley Cotton Mills.... 160 165 
Enoree Mig. Co. pfd.. .... 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Go 
Exposition Cot. M. Ga. .... 240 
Fairfield Cotton Mills.. 70 
Gafiney Mfg. Co...... 65 
Gainesville C. M. Co. Ga .... 80 
Glenwood Mills ........ Sits 141 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg.-Co. 101 .... 
Glenn-L. Mfg. Co., pfd .... 95 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 160 166 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 59 
Grendel Mills ......... 100 
Hamrick Mills ........ 100 .... 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.. 190 
Inman Mills .......... 105 
Inman Mills, pfd...... 101 
Jackson Millis ......... 95 
King J..P. Mfg Co. Ga 85 100 
Laneaster Cot. Mills... 130 
Lancaster C. Mills, pfd 98 .... 
Langley Mig. ©o...... 110 
Laurens Cot. Milis..... 125 
Limestone Cot. Mills ...... 175 
Lockhart Mills 10 
Millis Mfg. Co.......... 0 
Mollohon Mfg. Co.. 105 
Moliohon Mig. Co..... 105 
Monarch Cot. Millis... 110 
Monaghan Mills ...... aig 101 
Newberry Cot. Mills 125 140 
Norris Cotton Millis ... 115 
Olympia Millis, ist .... 90 
Orangeb’s Mfg. Co, pid ... 90 
Orr Cotton Mills ...... 91 
Ottaray Mills ......:.. 100 
100 
Oconee, pid ........... 100 
Pacolet Mig. Co. pfd... .... 90 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pfd.... 100 
Parker Mills( Guar.... .... 102 
Parker Mills pref. .... 75 


Bid Asked 


South Carolina and Georgia Will 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. 
road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


Stocks, 


Bank Stocks, 
Rail- 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid. Asked 

140 
.........-. 
100 4068 
Brown Mfe. Co. ....... 100 110 
Cannon .... {41 
Chadwick- Hoskins 5 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 
100 125 
Bimira, pid. .......... 100 
Erwin Com 120 
O10 .........:.. 
90 
70 
Gray Mig. Co........... 121 
Highiand Park ...... 150 200 
Highland Park, pfd. 101 
170 
101 106 
94 
Mooresville ......... twee” 
90 
92 110 
110 
Hoanoke Millis ........ 155 164 
136 
Statesville Cot. Mills .. 96 
Washington, pfd ...... aa 104 
Washington .......... 20 30 
Wisceassett ............ 103 125 
Woodlawn ........... 100 103 
Parker Mills com. Ph 2D 
Pie dont 160 
Paiger .... 140) 
Pickens C Lotton ‘Mills. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... 160 
Poe, F. W. Mig. Co.... 115 
Riverside Mills ........ ons 25 
Saxon Milis .......... 120 127% 
Sibley Mfe. Co..Ga.... 
Spartan Mills ........ 125 
Toxaway Mills ........ 72 
Tucapau Mills ........ 260 
Union Buffalo Mills, ist 

Union- Buffalo Mills, ‘Yd 

10 
Victor, Mfg. Go........ 112 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 80 
Warren Mfg. Co....... 95 
warren pret. .......... 100. . 
Wiihamston ........... 1145 120 
Woodside Mills, com.. 70 
Woodside pref ......... 93 


| 

a 

Single Skein Carded Pee'er 
Twe-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins 


16 


| Personal Items 


Tom Vincent has accepted a posi- 
tion at Langdale, Ala. 


M. H. Hall, of the Ottaray Mill, 
Union, 8. C.. has become overseer 
of carding at Walhalla, 8. C. 


S A. Mahaffey has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning al 
the Hermitage Mills, Camden, 8. C. 


Augustus Starnes has . accepted 
the position of night overseer at the 
Barringer Mfg. Co., Rockwell, N. C. 


J. W. Garrison has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Patterson 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Lucius Flanigan, of Phenix, Ala.. 
has accepted a position with one 
of the mills at Danville, Va. 


Hugh T. Wallace is now second 
hand in weave room at the Ella 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 


J. W. Hyde, of Fountain Inn, 8. C 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at Lavonia, Ga. 


J. H. Benton has resigned his 
position at Clifton Mfg. Co., No. 1, 
and moved to Gastonia, N. C. 


Chas. Stiles has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Delburg Cotton 
Mill, Davidson, N. C. 


R. C. Howard has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the 
Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. J. Carmack, of Phoenix City 
Ala. has accepted a position a! 
Opelika Ala. 


Jim Rodgers of the Anderson (5. 
CG.) Cotton Mills, was operated or 
for appendicitis last week. 


Walter Huffstickler of Laurin- 
burg, N. C.. has accepted a position 
at Whitmire, 8. C. 


Wm. Bailey, of Williamston, 5. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


W. A. Smith, of Statesville, N. C.. 
has accepted a position with the 
Erwin Mills Cooleemee, N.. C. 


David Neweome is now grinding 
cards at the Calvine Mill, Charlotte, 
N. G. 


J. W. Engle has been promoted 
to overseer of carding at the Roa- 
noke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


G. W. Isley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Saxapahaw (N. 
C.) Mills. 


W. W. Smith, second hand in 

carding at the Inverness Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. was in 
Greensboro, N. C. last week. 


J. R. Yound is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Maple Mills, Ditton, 
Ss. C.. instead of spinner at the Dil- 
lon Mill as we stated ast week. 


W. H. Deal has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Lily Mills, Spray, N. C., and accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning 
at the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


H. G. Leigh of the Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Alta Vista (Va.) Cotton Mills. 


J. F. Barnwell, secretary of the 
Abbeville (8S. C.) Cotton Mills bas 
accepted the position of treasurer, 
also. 


F. H. Ray, of Morganton, Ala. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Glenola 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


P. W. Barber has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Granby Mills, Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C. 


J. Nece has resigned as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Holt- 
Granite Mills No. 2 and 3, Haw 
River, N. C. 


Claud Ripley has accepted a posi- 
tion in the roller covering depart- 
ment of the Anderson (8S. 0.) Cotton 
Mill. 


N. T. Brown, superintendent of 
the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. CC. has 
been visiting bis brother at tUon- 
cord, N. C. 


R. G. Logan has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of the bleachery 
at the Erwin Mills, West Durham, 
N. C. 


Hugh Frazier, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has aecepted a position in the 
machine shop of the Massachusetts 
Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


G. W. Ray, of the Victor Mills, 
Greer, 8S. €., has accepted a posi- 
tion as section hand in spinning at 
the Mills Mfg. Co. Greenville, 8. GC. 


Thos. H. Baxter, of Great Falls, 5. 
C., has accepted a position in the 
machine shop at the Olympia Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Robt. Woods, of the Wampum 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has accept- 
ed a position with the Saxony Mill 
of the same place. 


Sam Douglas from the Hanes 
Mill , Winston Salem, N. C., is run- 
ning a section in the cardroom at 
the Calvine Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. Hope, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Delburge Mills, Davidson, N. C. 


W. ©. Cobb superintendent of 
the Ware Shoals (8. €.) Mig. Co., 
has recently purchased consider- 
able real estate near the mill vil- 
lage. 


W. H. Guin formerly of Dillon, 8. 
C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning and twisting 
at the Holt-Williamson Mills, Fa- 
vetteville, N. C. 


O. Vineent has resigned as Over- 
seer of weaving at the Glenola Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. to accept a similar 
position with the Cowikee Mills of 
the same place. 


O. L. Wright has resigned as loom 
fixer at Roberdel Mills No. 2, Roek- 
ingham, N. €., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Hannah Pickett 
Mills, of the same place. 


D, L. Moss has resigned as ship- 
ping clerk at the Fort Mill (8S. C. 
Mfg. Co. to accept a similar position 
at the Victoria Mills, Roek Hill, 8. 
C, 


T. A. Bridges has resigned as 
overseer of finishing at the-Highland 
Park Mills. Charlotte, N. C. to ac- 
cept the position of shipping clerk 
at the Fort Mill (8S. €.) Mfg. Co, 


W. H. Gwynn has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Maple Mills, 
Dilon, 8S. C., and has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer spinning with the 
Holt-Williamson Mills, of Fayette- 
ville, N. 


Abe Conklin, who shot T. 
Crompton, at Mills, Elon 
College, N. C.. some time ago, was 
captured in Norfolk last week and is 
now in Guilford (N. C.) county jail. 


UOssipee 


Arm Broken in Loom. 

Frank Bean, a young cotton mil! 
operative of Lindale, Ga. had a 
very painful accident last week. His 
left arm was caught m a moving 
loom, breaking the smajl bone. He 
was not otherwise imjured. 


Loses Sight of One Eye. 


John Bradley, of the Monaghan 
Mill. Greenville, 8. G. was the vie- 
tim of a very unfortunate accident 
last week. While straightening 
some steel wire, the end of the wire 
struc him in the left eye, destroy- 
ing the sight of the eye. 


Resident of Brandon Mills is 108 
Years of Age. 

P. L. Gowan, a resident of the 
Brandon Mill village, Greenville, &. 
C., is 1038 years of age, having been 
born in 1808 He its now very ill 
at his home and it ts believed that 
he will not live very much longer. 
Due to old age he has not been 
able to work for several years. 


Big Eagle Is Killed. 

A large eagle, one of the first 
that has been seen in that section 
in many vears was killed at Merri- 
mack Mills, Huntsville, Ala. by E. 
S. MecRee, of the Merrimack Com- 
pany. The big bird had made e 
nuisance of himself by raiding 
chicken yards and for several days 
past quite a number of men had 
been gunning for him. 


Louis Siegbert Dead. 


Louis Siegbert, head of the im- 
porting and converting house of 
Louis Siegbert & Bro. 114 Greene 
St.. New York, died at that plate 
Thursday afternoon as the results 
of an accident. Mr. Siegbert was 
returning to New York from. a 
western trip and feeling Hi on the 
train as it approached the High- 
bridge station, decided to step out 
onto the platform for air. Upon the 


Burelar—Don’t shoot me, sir. 

Householder——-On one condition— 
that vou tell me how you got In 
without 
Mele. 


waking my  wife.—Pele 
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starting up of the train Mr. Sieg- 
bert was thrown and fell under an- 
other tram, which was passing. 
When he was picked up’ was 
found that both legs had been cut 
off and his right arm crushed. He 
was immediately taken to Fordham 
Hospital, but did not regain con- 
sciousness and died at 1 o'lock in 
the afternoon. Mr. Siegbert was 


Enjoin Merger of Cotton Mills. 

Charleston, 8. C.—In the United 
States circuit court, Nev. 418th. 
Judge H. A. M. Smith rssued a tem- 
porary restraining order forbidding 
the proposed consolidation of the 
Maple, Dillon and Hamer Cotton 
Mills under title of the Dillon Millis 
Company. The order was issued in 
the ease of J. H. Lane and Com- 
pany, vs. Maple Cotton Mills, et al, 
The decision is expected to have a 
state-wide effect in effectually pre- 
venting the merger of corporations 
without the unanimous consent of 
the stockholders. 


Trying to Raise The Prices. 

Columbia, S. C.-E. J. Watson, 
commissioner of agriculture of 
south Carolina, who is president of 
the South rn Cotton Congress left 
this week for New York to at- 
tend a conferenee of representa. 
lives of Congress and bankers, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
tonight. The object of the meeting, 
so Mr. Watson says, is to map out 


plans of action in connection with 


ihe desire of the Congress to raise 
the price of cotton. The plan ten- 
tatively formulated. Mr. Watson is 
advised, has been approved by Mr. 
Harding, president of the First Na- 
fional Bank, of Birmingham, Ala. 
and others of the committee from 
the Southern Congress held in New 
Orleans recently. 

Mr. Watson said that the plan 
had the tentative support of C. 8. 
Barrett, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union. He declined to say 
anything further about the plan 
except he expected it to be produc- 
tive of goods results in lifting the 
price of eotton. 


Actual Test of Cotton Holding. 


Rock Hill, 8. C—A movement fi- 
nanced by the Rock Hill Buggy 
Company was started here to see 
what can be done by way of a con- 
crete example in two local. town- 
ships toward instituting a whirl- 
wind campaign throughout the eot- 
ton belt to have farmers personal- 
ly seen by men in autombiles to se- 
cure pledges for holding eotton and 
reducing acreage on the plan out- 
lined by the Farmers’ Uhion. 

A man in a machine who started 


in to cover two townships reports. 


every farmer seen as signing. He ex- 
pects to complete his work in three 
days, after which the Rock Hill 
plan is to eall upon business men 
and farmers to join in similar work 
in every county and township m 
the South. The pledge is to reduce 
acreage by one-third and hold pres- 
ent cotton till September for 13 
cents. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand, ma- 
chinery, ete. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Seuthern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long practical ex- 
perience and am now assistant 
superintendent of a large mill and 
giving satisfaction. Can give as 
references, my present emplovers. 
Address No. 58. 


WANTED—Position as superinien- 
dent or carder and spinner. Nave 
had long experience and can give 
satisfaction. I can furnish ref- 
erences from former emplvvers. 
Address No. 59. 


Wanted. 


Fancy Weavers, Draper loom 


lixers and spinners. (700d Trun- 
Healthy location 
Appiyv: ©. A. 
Fairmont Manu- 
Fairmont, S&S. 


ning work. 
wages. 
eaves, Supt., 


facturing Co. 


Loom Fixer Wanted. 

Wanted first class Draper loom 
ixer on 52-inch E Model leoms 
- $1.75 per day. Also severa! 
good weavers. My best weavers 
make up fo $2.00 per day. Ad- 

dress L. Whitten, 

Overseer of Weaving, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Locating Men. 


During this week we have been 
advised of the following men 
who secured positions as the re- 
suit of notices sent out by our 
Emptoyment Bureau: 

L. Drake, as overseer of 
carding at the Wvlie Millis, Ches- 
Ler, &. 

H. G@. Leigh as overseer. of 
weaving, al Alta Vista. Va. 

J. H. as overseer of spin- 
ning at Alexander City, Ala. 

Aliso two other men as over- 
seers, who object to their names 
being given out at present. 

We are assisting a great many 
men to secure better pesitions 
as we are closer in touch with 
the mills than any other publica- 
tion. 

We have a eall for a tie-in- 
machine man, but have no one 
on our list. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding and combing or spinning. 
Long experience; 30 years old, 
married, strictly sober and can get 
quantity and quality at right cost. 
Address No. 60. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning; 15 years experience im 
both weaving ahd yarn mills. Can 
furnish references from  gvod 
mills. Address No. 61. 

WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long experience 
on almost all lines of goods man- 
ufactured in the South and can 
furnish fine reference. Address 
No. 62. 


WANTED BY PRACTICAL MANU- 
FACTURER position as superin- 
tendent of yarn or weave mill. 
White or colored raw stock, long 
or short chain beaming and quill- 
ing hosiery yarn, fancy mixes, 
mock twists, etc. 4s to 60s. 15 
years as super:mtnedent at present 
emploved: reference No. i: can 
come 30 days notice. Address 
No. 63. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn mill. Now emploved 
as superintendent, but would 
change on account of health of 
family. 40 years old and have 
held one position {1 years. Would 
like a mill in run-down condition. 
Address No. 64. 

WANTED position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long exper- 
ence in first-class mills on both 
white and colored goods. Fine 
references. Address No. 65. 


WANT POSTTION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING. Have had long ex- 
perience in first-class mills and 
can furnish good references. 
Would be willing to take a smal] 
amount of stock in the mill. Ad- 
dress No. 66. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Have 
had long experience and am now 
employed. Can furnish satisfac- 
tary references. Address No. 67. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had long experience in cot- 
ton mill work and ean furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
68. 


WANT postion as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed prefer 
te change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 69, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience and am now 
employed but want larger mill. 
My references are good and I can 
get results. Address No. 70. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $2,000. Now em- 
ployed, but would prefer to 
change. Good references as to 
both character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 71. 


WANT POSITION as superintend- 
ent of small mill or carder in large 
mill. Age 39. Married. 25 years 
in mill business. 5 years in pres- 
ent posittion of carder. Good 
manager of heip. Address No. 72. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. Now employed. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress ‘No, 78. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. Now employed in large 
mill but desire to change. Can 
furnish the best of references 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 74. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Had 12 
years experience as overseer and 
one year as superintendent. Now 
employed but could change on 
short notice. Address No. 75. 

WANT position as overseer of 
siashing, beaming, warping and 
spooiing. 14 years experience in 
this department and overseer 
for 8 years on all pattern work. 
Married. Good references. Ad- 

dress No. 76 


~ 
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PATENTS| 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 
Personal Attention Guaranteed 
370 Years Active S.rvice 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS : 
Patent Lawyers 

Suite 74.N. U. Bide. Washington, D.C. 


WANT position as superintend- 
ent or carder and spinner. Am 
thoroughly posted on all branches 
of the mill. business and can fur- 


nish splendid references. Have 
had tong experience. Address 
No. 71, 

WANT position as overseer of 


Winding and reeling or twisting 
room. Have 4 years’ experience 
as overseer. Can furnish good 
references as to echaracter and 
ability. Address No. 78. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
anc. can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 82. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting. Thoroughly 
experienced on No. 15s to 60s 
combed and carded. Now em- 
ployed. Married and strictly so- 
ber. Good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 83. 


— 


WANTED position as overseer of 
spinning or superintendent of a 
small mill. 32 years old. Mar- 
ried. references. Experi- 
ence on 8s to GUs local to Egyp- 

lian stock. Address No. 84, 


Good 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence and am now employed. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 86. 

WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Age 30. Married. Been 
in spinnimeg reom 20 years. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 87. 


WANT POSITION AS DYER. Have 
had 15 years experience on dyeing 
and bleaching long and short chain 
warps and raw stock; also sizing. 
Have been five years on present 


job. Good references. Address 
No. 88. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of yarn mill of 5,000 to 10,000. spin- 
dies. Now employed as superin- 
tendent but want to change. Age 
40. In mill 26 vears. Held one po- 
sition 7 years. 


Address No. 


(700d references. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
and giving satisfaction but prefer 
to change. Have had 25 years ex- 
perience. 40 years old. Married. 
Good references. Address No. 
79. 


WANT position as superintenden- 
ent of a 7,00-to 30,000 spindle mil 
on colored goods, 37 years old. 
Married and strictiy sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 80. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed and have had lone 
experience both as carder and 
superintendent. Good references. 
Address No. 81. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both. Experience of 25 
years on both combed and carded 
yarns from 8s to 60s. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 90. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn or cloth mill. Experience 
on both coarse and fine counts 
and on white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory .references. Address 
No. 91. 

WANT position of superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed as 
superintendent and have held this 
position for five years. Age 36. 
Strictly sober. Good references. 
Address No. 92. 


(Continued on next Page) 
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WANT position as overseer of 
weaving room in smal! mill. Have 
had 10 years’ experience as sec- 
ond hand. Can give good refer- 
ences from present and past em- 
ployers. Address No. 93. 
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Superintendents 
and Overseers 


- - —— 


WANT position as overseer of 
cloth room. Would not consider 
less than 83.00. Experience on 
fine goods. Address No. 94. 


WANT position as engmeer and ma- 
chinist. Have had good experience 
in cotton mill work. Am now 
employed but could change on 10 
days notice. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 95. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or assistant super- 
intendent of large mill, Experi- 
enced in all departments on 
from 1-2s up to 80s combed yarns. 
Have good education and have re- 
cently spent seven months in 
England investigating English 
methods. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 96. 

WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 20 years experience, 1 
vears at present place. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 97. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mill or seeond hand 
in weaving in large mill. Expe- 
rience on plain, fancy ahd jac- 
quard work. Draper and box 
looms. Married. Strictly sober. 
Good references. Address No. 98. 


WANT position as superinf@hdent. 
No emploved but wish to change 
on account of health of locality. 
Have had long experience and can 
give satisfaction. References wil! 
he furnished on application. Ad- 
dress No. 99. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have operated some of the best 
mills in the South. Resigned last 
position on account of illness from 
which have now recovered. Can 
furnish satisfactory references 
and can get results. Address No. 
100. 


WANTED — Position as second 
hand of carding in large mill or 
overseer in small mill. Five yeare 
experience as second hand. Mar- 
ried; age 25 years. Good references. 
Address No. 101, 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping. 
Now emploved but would prefer to 
change. Long experience and saf- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
102. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Gan furnish good ref- 
erences from present or former 
mills. Address o. 108. 


Wise Guy—“Speculatinge in stocks 
is nothing but ‘fisherman's luck.” 

Sohrn Lamb—“Hardly that. Ive 
sometimes gone fishing and succeed- 
ed in saving my bait.”—Chicago 
News. 


Henry River Mig. Co. 


Hildebran, N. C. 


M. EB. Rudisill....... Superintendent 

Granite Falls Mfg. Co. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 

Superintendent 

John Stearnes............... Carder 


Durham Hosiery Mill, 


Durham, N. C. 


C. Crabtree... ......... Superintendent 


~ 


Golden Belt Mig. Co. 


Durham, N. C. 


C.. M. ‘Superintendent 
W. H. Crutehfield........... Weaver 


W.C. Walters... .... Master Mechanic 


Pear! Cotton Mill 


Durham. N. C. 


J. T. Broadway ....Supermtendent 
C. C. Mulholland ........... Weaver 
A. G. Phipps...... Master Mechanic 
Marion Mfg. Co. 
Marion, N. C. 
Hugh F. Little...... Superintendent 
S. N. Braqrord Spinner 
W. M. Clay .....Master Mechanic 
Erwin Mills No. 4. 
West Durham. N. 
BE. J. Superintendent 
Spinner 
R. G. Logan....Overseer Bleachery 
S. D. Henley ..... Overseer Sewing 


Eno Cotton Mill 


Hillsboro, N. C. 


C. H. Robertson... .Supérintendent 
Ww Designer 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MAKERS OF STANDARD 


SPINNING AND TWISTING 
OF EVERY DESCKIPTION 


TRAVELERS 


— 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds. 


Management of Help. 

Continued from page ¥. 
a day or two, let him do so, if pos- 
sible. for it will -ncourage them to 
work when you need them most 
If you have a hand whe will nol 
obey your rules, or do his work 
right, get rid of him by all means 
as it will help eontrol the others 
Let your help know that you, nol 
they, are running the room, bu 
rule with kindness as much as pos- 
sible, and de not be too impatient 
when mistakes are made. Remem- 
ber that all are human and liable to 
err. 

[ am running a weave room on 
fancies and whenever I start on a 
new class of goods, I always tell m 
weavers, or have my second hand 
tell them, just hom I want tee cloth 
made and how much they will be 
doeked for certaim defects. I expect 
it just like I tell them and I do 
not have to dock them so much 
either. I do not believe in much 
docking. After docking a hand sev- 
eral times for not doing his work 
right, and he does not improve, 
you had better get rid of him. If 
he does not think enough of his 
job to do his work right, he is not 
much good anyway. If you can 
get them to like their work, thes 
will try to do it right. Bat there 
are the children, who do not draw 

eir pay and have no interest ip 
the work. The best way to train 
them to like their work is to teach 
them that they will some day be 
men and women, and try to nyake 
them respect and love their work 
Explain to them the advantage of 
doing the work well, and then if vou 
cannot manage them ther parents. 
if they know their duty. will help 
you. Tf the parents will not help 
you, then vou had better let the 
children £0. 

I think as a whole, the importan’ 
thing is to give all a square dea! 
and treat them like human beings. 
Do not be too intimate with them 
Teach them vou are their boss 


when in the mill, and that they are 
responsible to you only, and that 
the mills interest is their interest 
Train them to appreciate the 
get their 


also. 


place for whence they 


living and then you ¢an Manage 
your help in a competent manner. 
Buek. 


World's Cotton Supply and Con- 
suroption., 

The secretary of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
lions has published a report show- 
ing the consumption of cotton for 
the vear ending August 31. 1911, and 
has given statistics therein of the 
stocks of cotton in spinners’ hands 
on that date. 

The total stocks of cotton held by 
hy spinners throughout the world on 
August 31 amounted to 2.619.052 
bales, of which nearly one-half were 
American. The tota) stoek held by 
spinners on that date in Great Brit- 
204,986 bales, of 
which 115,882 bales were American. 

The consumption of all the varie- 
ties of cotton for the twelve months 
closing with 1911, 


ain aggregated 


August 31, 
amounted to 17,819,070 bales, distrib- 
uted as fellows: The United States, 
4,696,000 bales; Great Britain, 3,384,- 
bales: 1.751.919 
Germany, 1,685,192 bales: India. t.- 
254,078 baies. The total consump- 
lion of American cotton was 141,559,- 
bales; Indian, . 3.647.714 


hales; and Keyptian, 664,822 bales. 


Russia, bales: 


There were 137,278,752 spindles on 
August 31, 1911. 
ber 54,522,554, was m Great Britian, 
while there were 28872.000 in the 
l'nited States, 10,480,090 in Germany, 
8,071,664 in Russia and 7,3000,000 in 
France. Of the spindles in Great 


Fhe greatesi pum- 


Britain 34,858,257 were engaged on 
Ameriean, East Indian, and sundry 
eottens, white 13,469-923 
ploved upon Egyptian cotton. The 


were e@m- 


mule spindles mm Great Britain ag- 


gregated 39,977,255, as against 8,050,- 
925 ring spindles. At this time 
October, 1911) 896,924 spindies are 
in course of construction in Great 
Britain.—Consular Reports. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W Cramer. 


BANDING MACHINES— 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Cole Bros. DRAWING ROLLS— 
ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA- Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
Stinkead | Mig. Co. DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
BELTING— Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
c. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons. 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Ce. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargerts Sons. 


LOOMS— 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


Mason Machine Works. a 
S © American Supply Co. 
tuart W. Cramer. Ivey Mfg. Co. 


The Stafford Company. 
Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lineoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


Charlotte Supply Coe. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL, SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works 


RAILDOADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

A Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Bunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Wokrs. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Cor 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TRAVELERS— 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with eur own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 
Order is Received. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


overcomes kinky 


filling.”” 


C. G. Sargents 
) Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
| J Massachusetts 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
for Prices. 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


Southern [Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to 


the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Self 
Threading 
and Corru- 
gated Cop 


Shuttles 
A Specialty 
Correspon- 
dence 
Solicited 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye 


For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Corner Market and Foster Streets 
South Lawrence Mass 


Lawrence, Mass. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative, 3 
S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. C. 
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